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As England Read It 


HE American note was received in England with 

enthusiasm. It is interpreted as seeking peace 
in all possible ways. But it is recognized that if 
Germany continues to kill citizens of the United 
States she is committing acts of war on us, and that 
in defending ourselves we are defending civilized 
methods against the German militarist doctrine of 
frightfulness. 

Steps have already been taken to save Belgium 
through the Dutch. These may succeed, but it is not 
at all certain. English opinion is more favorable to- 
ward intervention by the United States than it was 
a week ago. Enlightened men want us to have a say 


_ in the making of peace terms, but they think that we 


shall have a say only if we enter the war. At the 
same time they will be glad if we can stop German 
piracy without fighting. 

The Bryce report and the sinking of the Lusitania 
make a longer war probable. They have made the 
British bitter in their attitude toward possible terms 
of peace. Englishmen are now convinced that they 
cannot trust German treaties, and that Germany 
must be crushed. If the German people governed 
themselves, they say, it would be another matter. 
An easy settlement on fair terms would then be pos- 
sible. But what guarantee is there, they ask, in treat- 
ing with the Kaiser. Even if he were to keep his 
word during his lifetime an entirely new group would 
come into power with the accession of the Crown 
Prince. England believes that full self government 
by the German people is the only hope of any per- 
manent peace. N. H. 

London. 


Vox Populi 


aa greatness of Woodrow Wilson has its founda- 
tion in his exact comprehension of the spirit of 
America. More than any other since Lincoln he has 
been able to express what he typifies—the passionate 
idealism that is the animating impulse of the race. 
What was said to Germany was said by rather than 
for the American people. Wilson spoke with author- 
ity because his voice was the voice of the nation. 
The overtopping fact in the United States today is 
that this voice has spoken in all its old-time clear- 
ness. It has brought calmness and confidence where 
there was clamor and confusion. No matter what the 
future holds, the United States is ready today as 
never before. To the thing called “preparedness for 
war,” there is more than mere massing of troops and 
assembling of battleships. The heart of a nation 





must be enlisted and the arm of a nation must be 
nerved with convictions of right and of justice, with 
high ideals and pure purposes. We of America have 
set outselves against war. Yet if war is to come, it 
wil! find a people unfettered by partisan jealousies 
or sroup animosities, soberly awake to its respon- 
sibility, strong in its sense of righteousness, confident, 
determined, courageous. This much we can see now. 


Changing Values 


HE difference between the individual voice and 
the national voice was never more clearly shown 
than by the Wilson note. Following the Lusitania 
horror, the country vibrated with high-pitched opin- 
ions. Editors and statesmen cracked out hair- 
trigger demands, and there were sevetal days during 
which a large portion of our citizenship felt that 
President Wilson was singularly unrepresentative of 
popular thought. The note had the clarifying effect 
of an electric current. American sentiment, held in 
solution, was precipitated. Instantly we knew that 
the shrill voices we had heard had been those of in- 
dividuals and that, careless of the noise, the mind 
of the people had been forming. At the same time 
we became conscious of important changes in per- 
sonal values. Mr. Taft, who was presumed to be 
out of touch and sympathy with current thought and 
ideals, stood revealed as one in whom a white fire of 
high patriotism had burned away all prejudices and 
partisanship. Mr. Roosevelt was shown to us as an 
opportunist eager for personal advantage, whose 
hasty, reckless and dangerous comments on a world- 
tragedy came but as a capsheaf to a mean policy of 
continued nagging. 
Corrected vision, the world over, must be reckoned 
with the good that will come out of strife. 


Hessianism 


T IS true that we have had two wars with Great 
Britain, and that the United States has never 
had any armed difficulty with Germany, though 
Prussia was one of the allies of Great Britain in the 
War of 1812. One hundred years of peace and the 
cordial relations established between Great Britain 
and the United States have obliterated, except from 
the minds of a few hyphenated Americans, any bit- 
terness in the memories of former wars. But the 
Hessian tradition has survived and the Hessian, the 
hired soldier from Germany, fighting in the British 
ranks against the Colonists, is to this day the type of 
brutal stupidity and overbearing insolence. 
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Ishmael 


HE President characterized the destruction of the 

Gulflight and the Lusitania in advance, in his 
note to the German Government, “as an indefensible 
violation of neutral rights.” In the one case “an 
American vessel,” in both cases “American lives” 
were destroyed. Efforts to defend on the part of 
the German Government or of German-American 
organs in this country serve only to intensify indig- 
nation. The fact that the sinking of the Lusitania 
has touched us more nearly than other violations of 
the laws of war and of humanity does not blind us 
to far worse relapses into barbarism of which Ger- 
many has been guilty in France and Belgium. Ger- 
many has become the Ishmael of the nations. With 
her hand against every man now, every man’s hand 
will be against her in the years to come. After peace 
shall have been made, how shall she build up her 
trade with other nations, upon the basis of ill-will? 
She has forfeited the respect of mankind. She has 
earned the execration of the world. Unhappily, there 
are many honest people in this country, of German 
descent, in callings dependent upon the good-will of 
their fellows, who will be innocent sufferers in the 
universal condemnation of all that belongs to the 
German name. For this they have mainly to thank 
the vociferous zeal of German-American editors. 
What the American people would like to have from 
them just now is silence and a great deal of it. 


Painless 


UST before leaving for a trip through the Panama 
Canal to the San Francisco Exposition and back 
across the continent, Congressman Fitzgerald of New 
York found time for an attack upon the Adminis- 
tration. He grew very pessimistic about the condi- 
tion of the treasury department, charging Con- 
gressional extravagance to executive indifference. 
‘Upon his return to Washington he headed straight 
for the White House. Though he failed to see the 
President, he expressed the startling opinion that 
President Wilson will be renominated and declared 
that the Administration is popular in the West. It 
would be of value all around if every New York 
Congressman who is suffering from restricted vision 
induced by the views of his constituents and the 
opinion columns of the New York newspapers, should 
travel across the United States with his blinders off. 
The Fitzgerald Operation can be safely recom- 
mended as a painless cure for political cross-eye. 


1907 and 1915 


ANKS, individually and constitutionally, are as 
sensitive as they ever were, as quick to scent 
approaching trouble and as prone to panic when 
trouble comes. Measured in their capacity for harm, 
the elements in the present situation, in comparison 
with the domestic happenings back of the panic of 
eight years ago, are as a conflagration to a bonfire. 
With half the world at war, and with one belligerent 
nation threatening to draw us in, there is every rea- 
son to believe that had we not changed the system 
that was in force in 1907, we should today be wit- 
nessing a commercial and financial crisis of unpre- 
cedented severity. 
The crisis of 1907 found the National banks of 





the United States entirely independent, both as to 
resources and reserves. The legal reserves required 
to be kept, could not be used except in violation of 
law, and there could be no codperation between the 
banks and no pooling of reserves for the common 
benefit. Each bank had to save itself as best it 
could. It increased its reserves, called in loans, and 
had to leave its customers to take care of them- 
selves. 

War in 1915 finds 7500 National banks bound to- 
gether through the twelve Federal reserve banks, 
with a material portion of their reserves in the 
Federal reserve banks ready for instant use in redis- 
counting commercial paper held by the banks. In 
lowering the reserve requirements, we have released 
some hundreds of millions of money which can be 
used as the basis for any credit operations which 
may be desired. Federal reserve notes up to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are ready to be paid out 
on the call of the banks. The Federal Reserve Board 
could permit the banks to check against the reserve 
deposits in the Federal reserve banks if they deem 
such course necessary; and in addition, the Federal 
Reserve Board has power to suspend any reserve re- 
quirement contained in the Act. 

The result is that instead of fear we have quiet 
confidence. The banks understand that their com- 
mercial paper may be turned into gold on demand. 
They further know that the Federal reserve banks 
are able to take care of them in any possible con- 
tingency, and that, therefore, there is no need for 
piling up reserve or calling loans. 

The crisis of 1907 and the financial solidity of to- 


| day are accurate guages of the good and evil in the 


two systems. 


As to Catching Anarchy 


NE of the very recent arguments for occupation 
of Mexico by the armed forces of the United 
States has been advanced by the Outlook: 


There is-no pestilence more perilous than an- 
archy. We cannot in justice to ourselves and to 
our children, permit that menace to remain near 
at hand. 

As we go to press, there are no signs of anarchy 
in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California. 
Whatever “contagious anarchy” has existed, seems 
to have leaped far beyond the Mexican border and 
to have broken out in certain editorial offices in 
New York City. During the days following the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, there was exceptional ground for 
gratitude that such agencies as the excellent Outlook 
and the Hearst newspapers had not been at the 
Nation’s helm. Some of us who were strong in de- 
nunciation of the Administration’s policy in Mexico, 
and others of us who were more or less on the fence, 
are now inclined to the belief that after all it may be 
just as well to let Carranza and Obregon have their 
fight out with Villa and Angeles. Surely there is no 
sane American who does not now rejoice that we are 
not involved in the civil war still raging to the south 
of us. 


Receptivity 


_ ten years of life offer the richest pos- 
sibilities to outer influences? Would you rather 
have your ideas reach all persons between thirty and 
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forty, or ten and twenty? It depends much on 
whether one is thinking of close individual contact 
or of more general expression. The first ten years of 
life are incomparably more important from the point 
of view of character-building than any other ten, 
and it is of course because of that fact that a mother’s 
influence is nearly always deeper than a father’s. 
Suppose we are considering, however, not the in- 
dividual but masses. Suppose we are not instructing 
or stimulating definite persons, seen and known, but 
throwing ideas out into the country, to take root 
where they may: what group do we care most about 
then? If it is a technical question, a matter of im- 
mediate political or economic policy or change, prob- 
ably from forty to fifty is the most influential age, 
and from thirty to forty next. But if it is a question 
of spirit, of more profound modification, the people 
from twenty to thirty would be more important than 
any group of their elders. Hence they are the most 
significant for anybody with a message that is radical, 
that involves departure from a beaten track. It is 
seldom that a person over forty is capable of a new 
idea or of an imaginative concept. The “leading 
case,” as the lawyers say, regarding the imagination 
is in re Darwin, as that great scientific mind has ex- 
plained to the world its own atrophy on the side of 
imagination. If one were throwing out a fresh form 
of art, or a fresh mood toward any part of life, his 
most important judges would be those who were 
adult but still entirely young. 

The politicians may think most of the middle-aged 
pillars of society: the true artist must rely on those 
whose thought and feelings are fluid still. 


A Tip to Russia 


see Russian government is offering large money 
prizes for discoveries that will render alcohol 
nauseous as a beverage while preserving its com- 
mercial value. Here is a chance for Dr. Hartman to 
swell the fortune that has been depleted by cruel 
laws. When informed that Peruna was nothing more 
than a plain “booze” that required a retail liquor 
license before further sale could be permitted, the 
Good Old Doctor avoided the issue by imparting a 
“slight laxative quality” to his compound. In a 
comparatively short time the sale of Peruna fell from 
carload lots to cases, and from cases to stray bottles. 
We feel certain that the Russian moujik is not more 
resistant than the rural deacon. 


The Census and the Negro 


OrE of the facts brought out by the figures of the 
Census Bureau concerning the negro race in the 
United States will be a surprise to those familiar 
with the negro population of our cities. It is shown 
that 79.1 per cent of the total colored population is 
of pure blood, only 20.9 being classed as mulattoes. 


.~“When one gets away from the centres of population, 


into the heart of the farming districts of the South, 
he is inclined to believe that 99 per cent are of un- 
mixed blood. And when one recalls the helpless sit- 
uation of negro women during the era of slavery and 
the further fact that they were practically the 
only camp-followers during the Civil War, with 
millions of men in arms, the preservation of 
negro purity is rather a compliment to both 
races. 





Still Jim 


| yeoman WILLSIE is an unusual figure in our 

country’s affairs. She is managing editor of a 
magazine for not-too-sophisticated women. She has 
written much anonymously for these same average, 
serious, wistful souls, taught little except by life. In 
addition she has written for high-brows, essays and 
fiction, and whichever group she writes for she writes 
what she feels. Also she writes always with culture. 
You ask what culture is? Perhaps it is choice, sure 
and refined choice, made possible by knowledge of 
the best ideas and the expression of them by the 
ablest minds in literature. If culture is to be taken 
seriously by a full-sized person it must be a tool in 
the service of purpose. Mrs. Willsie’s novel, Still 
Jim, is a cheering spectacle for the same reasons that 
her preceeding works are cheering. It has deep en- 
thusiasms—for the American desert, for the brave 
heart and the creative mind of men working on the 
desert, for the love that is necessary, and for her own 
Anglo-Saxon inheritance. To the expression of these 
enthusiasms it brings culture and democracy mingled 
together; delight in literature, understanding of it, 
coloring, intense interest in what the men and women 
of her own country are doing; in what they are; and 
in what they are yet to be. 


Was Bottom Solemn ? 


NE of the most debated questions of the passing 

theatrical season was whether Mr. Barker’s pro- 
duction of A Midsummer Night’s Dream was Shakes- 
spearian; and a subdivision of that question was 
whether the character of Bottom was properly pre- 
sented. Many of us think of him as a solemn and 
prosperous ass. In the Barker production he was 
glib and clownish, skipping about and disporting 
himself elaborately. 

The argument by which that interpretation may be 
supported is an interesting one. The English peasants 
in an ordinary little village fall generally into three 
classes. The prevailing type is serious, silent, much 
influence by anything well stated, or even articulate- 
ly stated, and hence usually under the influence of 
his more expressive wife. In this class fall Snug, 
Flute, Snout, and Starveling. Then there is the oc- 
casional person of some little education, often teach- 
ing in the village school, who becomes through his 
mere education a leader. In this case it is Peter 
Quince, the carpenter, although the idea must not 
be followed too hard, as one of the other peasants 
corrects Quince when he says “paramour” for “para- 
gon.” 

Then there is the natural glib and diverting per- 
son, the temperamental entertainer, socially enter- 
prising because he feels his readiness of speech and 
gesture. He is Bottom. Bottom gets his tip from 
Quince but as soon as he gets the idea he takes joy 
in elaborating it, in showing off to the available limit. 
This haphazard expression is not ponderous, like 
Dogberry’s but tending toward the gayety of him 
who deems himself the village wit or man of 
talent. 

To the criticism, therefere, that Mr. Cossart’s Bot- 
tom was not pompous enough a very strong answer 
can be made from a study of the English villagers 
who are today much as they were when Shake- 
speare wrote. 
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Patriotism and Nationality 


By PRINCE EUGENE TROUBETZKOY 
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A Russian battery in action before Warsaw 


ERMAN nationalism is our most faithful ally— 
the support of the very unity and integrity of the 
Russian Empire against which it is directing its 

attacks. All non-Russians in the Russian Empire now 
see clearly what sort of liberators they have in the Ger- 
mans. It is not surprising that we hear rumors of dis- 
content among the Slavs of Austria, of the shooting of 
Bohemian soldiers, of the sending of whole Slav Corps 
to the French frontier because they cannot be used 
against Russia. And at the same time the historic 
session of the Imperial Duma gives a clear and touching 
picture of the non-Russian elements of the empire 
rallying round Russia. 

Russian patriotism makes a stand against German 
nationalism. That is the most forceful and at the same 
time the most joyful impression of the last days. Never 
has the contrast between these two principles shown 
iisely with such emphasis and clearness as at the present 

ment. On the one hand we see naked national 

‘sm, which impostés a heavy yoke on all who do not 

sg to the dominant 

nationality. On the 
other hand we have a 
powerful outburst of 
vatriotic feeling which 
unites all the peoples 
of the great empire into 
one whole because there 
is no national exclu- 
siveness in this patriot- 
ism, no_ self-worship, 
none of that contempt peg 
for, and hatred of, & 
other peoples, which is , 
the characteristic trait 
of nationalism. 

Never has the unity 
of Russia been felt 
with such forcefulness, 





has in store for us, will resound over the whole world as 
the good news of liberation. The freedom and inde- 
pendence of the Austrian Slavs, of the Roumanians, of 
the Italians who are under Austrian rule, the inde- 
pendence of Belgium and Holland, of all the peoples of 
Europe who have had to suffer the German yoke or have 
been threatened by it—this will be the meaning of a 
victory to the allies, this is the great task which history 
has set for us. 

The German national interest demands the enslave- 
ment of all nationalities to the German. But the Rus- 
sian national interest and Russian interests of state de- 
mand the liberation and emancipation of all nationali- 
ties. It is not a contradiction that we have seen the 
Russian Governmental policy often wander from the 
true road and show that same form of nationalism which 
all of us now unanimously condemn in the Germans. 

This nationalism which has appeared. sporadically 
with us is not the product of the Russian national 
genius, but is merely a bad translation from the Ger- 
man, an unhappy at- 
tempt to imitate. Such 
' a thing could come 
' about only because of 
_ the weak development 
' of our national self- 
| consciousness. Now 
| that the Russian people 
| themselves have come 
forward on to the 
stage, full of the con- 
sciousness of their own 
unity and their own 
worth, this nationalism 
has disappeared like 
» smoke. For the people 
| are filled first of all 
with a sense of the 
great expanse and the 





and, what is more im- 
portant, it is not a nar- 
row national but a super-national aim that has united 
us. This explains how the sympathies are on our side, 
and this is the source of our strength and our hope of 
victory. 

From a German triumph the peoples. of Europe can 
expect only assimilation and persecution. But a vic- 
tory to Russia and her allies, if that is what the future 
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A Russian field bakery near the front 


immensity of the Rus- 
sian land, where there 
is room for the union of a variety of races. In the 
super-na‘ional character of Russian patriotism, and in 
its devotion to aims that are not narrowly nationalistic 


but cerned with humanity in general, lies the 
hope «ther peoples 

Ti . ~ ussia’s mission fo be the liberator of peoples. 
This mission is forced on Russia by historical necessity, 
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for it is bound up with our national interests. 
We must therefore remember\that our victory can- 
not be won merely by the strength of Russian arms. In 
large measure our victory depends on whether peoples 
believe in this mission of ours. We see clearly why no 
one believes in the Germans as liberators. Let their 
example be a warning to us. We will allow German 
ships to sail under the Turkish flag, but our national 
flag must be of another kind; it must inspire confidence 
among other peoples. We must therefore first of all 
renounce that barbarous nationalism which will ruin 
any nationality or any state. 
Let the population of the district where our troops 


Russian tent “kitchen” near Warsaw 


enter feel and see that the welfare of Russia is also their 
own. Let the human and kindly attitude of our armies 
toward the peaceable population of Austrian and German 
provinces stand out in contrast with German severity. 
We shall not forget that if the war is not to be fought 
where the population is Russian it must be carried on in 


Slav provinces along the frontiers. We shall make 
every effort to the end that these shall not be disap- 
pointed in their hopes of Russia as a liberator, and that 
similar hopes shall develop as our armies advince in 
places where they did not exist before. And in central 
Russia we shall so conduct ourselves that not only Rus- 
sian, but all non-Russian elements of the Empire, not 












Russian priest blessing wounded 


excluding Poles, Finns and Jews, shall see and feel in 
Russia their great and common fatherland. 

Let us try to strengthen and maintain this high moral 
level to which we have attained at the present moment. 
If Russian patriotism can stand out against German’ 
nationalism then there can be no doubt but that we shall 
triumph. But we must have a ¢lear idea of this aim of 
ours if we are to triumph, and this aim is both national 
and super-national. We must always be conscious of 
this aim and work for it without turning aside. Then, 
and only then, will our pressure acquire a force that 
cannot be resisted. 





An Open Letter to Dr. Hillis 


New York, May 12, 1915. 

To the Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis: 

N ADDRESS by you, entitled “The 

Real Issue of the War In Colorado; 

A Straight Sermon to Young Men,” 

has been printed in expensive pamphlet 

form and is being given anonymous cir- 
culation throughout the United States. 

A foreword declares that “Dr. Hillis is 
regarded as one of the most profound 
thinkers and teachers in America,” also, 
“coming from a man of that calibre and 
one who has evidently given the condi- 
tions in Colorado a great deal of study 
after careful investigation, the marked 
contrast between this sermon and the un- 
reliable, sensational, hysterical matter 
which has been and is being printed in 
the Eastern press, is refreshing.” 

Your “study” and your “investigation” 
are disputed by many citizens of Col- 
orado, and in private letter you have 
been requested repeatedly to correct the 
many misstatements in your sermon. It 
is your silence that compels this public 
approach. Following are the instances in 
which your assertions are in conflict with 
established facts: 

(1) “Beginning with a private griev- 
ance over their wages, the strikers have 
claimed the right to declare war, usurp- 
ing the functions of the president.” 


A 10 per cent increase in wages was 
only one of six demands made by the 
strikers, and admittedly the least of the 
six. The observance of certain state 
laws, together with recognition of the 
union, were the principal contentions.. 

(2) “Some time ago the legislature 
passed a law ordering, first, an eight 
hour day, second, a check weigher for 
both the miners and the owners; third, 
payment for the removal of dead stone, 
fourth, certain provisions making for the 
safety of the miners.” 

No such one law was ever passed, or 
could be passed; payment for the re- 
moval of dead stone was a demand of 
the strikers, not a statute, and check 
weighmen are necessarily for the miners 
alone, since the company always em- 
ploys the weigher. 

(3) “The strikers insisted that only 
union men be hired, and that all non- 
union men be refused a chance to work. 
As a matter of fact, in some of the mines, 
less than one-third of the men were 
union men. The operators answered 
that they were perfectly willing to 
recognize the union, and treat with the 
members of the union collectively 
throw . their officers, but they must also 
recoguize the rights of the non-union 
men who objected to the methods of the 


labor union, apd claimed the right as 
American citizens to sell their labor at 
such price as they considered fair, and 
thus maintain their individual liberty 
The strikers said, ‘You must unionize 
this mine.’ The operators answered ‘We 
will recognize your union and give work 
to all its members, but we will also give 
work to men who do not want to join 
the union.” 

From the very first, down to this day, 
the operators refused flatly to meet any 
representative of the union, and there 
is not one of them who has not so stated 
on the witness stand. Before the strike, 
a conference was attempted to be ar- 
ranged by Governor Ammons and ex- 
United States Senator Patterson. In the 
State Capitol the union men were col- 
lected in one room, the operators in the 
other, but on being informed of the pur- 
pose of the arrangement, the operators 
refused either to enter the room where 
the union men sat, or to let the union 
men enter the room where they sat. 

Senator Patterson, testifying, said, “I 
believe that if they had granted a con- 
ference, they would have reached a set- 
tlement of the strike, no matter to what 
extent the unions had to withdraw their 
claims. And to my mind the violence 
and whatever else has followed the con- 
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tinuation of the strike, rests right there— 
the absolute refusal on the part of the 
operators to even meet with the men.” 

John F. Welborn, called as a witness 
by the Congressional Committee, was 
asked this question: “And do you feel 
that in rejecting this suggestion for a 
conference made in August last—do you 
feel no responsibility whatever for the 
subsequent sad events and loss of 
money ?” 

He answered, “None whatever.” 

John C. Osgood, speaking for the 
operators, said, “I feel that the objects 
of the United Mine Workers, without be- 
ing of sufficient benefit to their members, 
are so inimical to the interests of the 
operators, that I would not contract 
with them if they were incorporated.” 

Undisputed testimony showed that 
employed gun-men ran out of the camps 
any and all men even suspected of union 
sympathies, and on the witness stand, 
Superintendent Weitzel, of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, testified that 
he would not permit a union man on his 
property “no matter how respectful the 
men may be to society, or how decent 
they may be in speech.” 

(4) “When the operators refused to 
expel all non-union men, the strikers put 
a guard around the mine, armed them- 
selves, claimed that they had as good a 
right to the mine as the owners, and 
-made informal preparations for war.” 

The strike was called September 23, 
1913. Before September 1, and while the 
union leaders were begging a conference, 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
employed 326 mine guards, and had 
them made deputy sheriffs. Sheriff Farr, 
a company tool, admitted that they 
might have been “redhanded murderers” 
for all he knew, also that these men were 
paid by the company and that he never 
saw them again. 

Before the strike the companies en- 
tered into their contract with the Bald- 
win-Felts detective agency for gunmen, 
and for the purchase of the machine guns 
that had been used in West Virginia. 

Before the strike, Belcher, a Baldwin- 
Felts man, killed Lippiatt, a union or- 
ganizer, shooting him down in the open 
street in Trinidad. 

The 
presumably the prerogative of the gov- 
ernor. For two weeks before the calling 
out of the militia, Lieutenant Linderfelt, 
a Baldwin-Felts man as well as a “sol- 
dier,” had a company in the field. This 
bravo, who brained a helpless prisoner, 
testified as follows before the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations: 


Ques. “Did Major Boughton (Judge- 
advocate of the Colorado National Guard) 
tell you that marital law had been de- 
clared?” ; ; 

Ans. “Well, the only question about it 
was—I remember one time, I asked him 
when this quibbling was going on, about 
whether a paper had been read and a 
trumpet blown or a doctor called in or 
something else, to make martial law—I 
asked the Major about it and Major 
Boughton told me that the mere presence 
of the troops in the field was a declaration 
yf martial law.” 

(5) “If now we call the roll of the 
causes and conditions that have made 
possible this terrible conflict, we must 
begin by noting that nine-tenths of these 
miners cannot read our newspapers, nor 
speak our language nor understand our 
institutions.” 


declaration of martial law is’ 


Where does the fault rest, Dr. Hillis? 
In 1904, when the coal companies broke 
a strike, and exiled the American, Scotch, 
Welsh, English, Irish and Cornish, who 
were the miners of that day, they im- 
ported the 28 nationalities that you now 
complain of. For ten years these men 
have lived and worked in the heart of an 
American state. If today they are il- 
literate and lawless, hating American 
institutions, where does the blame lie? 

Camps without churches but with 
saloons, schools whose teachers were 
selected by the companies, bestial hous- 
ing conditions, banishment in case of 
offense, an utter disregard of the laws of 
the state by the companies—was this the 
sort of training to fit aliens for under- 
standing citizenship? 

(6) “Later came the confession of 
Orchard, and the trial of Haywood and 
Moyer and the officers of the Western 
Federation of miners for the murder of 
the ex-governor of Idaho. The verdict 
was ‘morally guilty but legally un- 
provable at that moment.’ ” 


No SUCH verdict was ever rendered. 

Whatever may be said of Haywood 
and Moyer, the fact remains that they 
were kidnapped from Colorado, spirited 
to Idaho, prosecuted by the foremost legal 
talent of the state, aided by a huge ap- 
propriation from the state treasury, and 
that a jury of farmers rendered a ver- 
dict of “not guilty.” 

(7) “A lot of silly people say the 
owners are guilty of murder and start 
a funeral procession in front of the 
house of the man who owns only a frac- 
tion of the property, and one of sixteen 
mines.” Again in another place, you 
speak of there being only sixteen mines 
in Colorado. 

John D. Rockefeller, to whom you re- 
fer, undoubtedly, owns over forty per 
cent of the stock and 40 per cent of the 
bonds of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, and his influence controls the 
property. This company alone is 
operating over twenty-six mines, and 
owns over 300,000 acres of coal land. 

(8) “A young Greek, knowing little 
about the Republic, and having no stake 
in the country, and under the influence 
of the war in the Balkans, foments hate 
and precipitates a war.” 

There was never any such Greek. You 
may have in mind Tikas, the Greek 
brained by Linderfelt. He was never 


heard of until the formation of the Lud- - 


low tent colony, when he came forward 
to manage the Greek quarter of the 
camp. By admission of Major Bough- 
ton and others, he was a gentle, kindly 
soul who well deserved his title of “Louis 
the Peacemaker.” 

(9) “Courts cannot be set aside in 
favor of strikers who claim the right 
to settle their private grievances by war 
and bloodshed.” 

No, Dr. Hillis, but they have been set 
aside by the operators. Read the testi- 
mony that proves scores of men and 
women to have been arrested in Col- 
orado, imprisoned for weeks and even 
months, and then released without a 
charge of any kind ever having been 
filed against them! Read of the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus, 
and the bold declaration of the militia 
commander to a judge that “It is a mat- 
ter of supreme indifference whether men 


arrested and held are guilty or innocent 
of crime.” Read admissions that 2000 
miners have been killed in Colorado in 
the past twenty years—half of these 
fatalities declared “voidable” by the 
state mine inspectors—and that no 
damage suit has been filed in Huerfano 
and Las Animas counties in thirteen 
years owing to the company control of 
the courts. Read the list of settlements 
filed with the Commission on Industrial 
Relations, showing that the sums paid 
for loss of sight, loss of legs, loss of life, 
ran from $200 to $700. 

Your “sermon” is filled with reference 
to the lawlessness of the strikers. Read 
the testimony of President Welborn, of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
in which he admits that the eight hour 
law, the semi-monthly pay day law and 
the law forbidding scrip payment, on 
the statute books for more than ten 
years, were not obeyed until 1913, and 
that the check weighmen law, and the 
law giving labor the right to organize 
are not yet observed. 

It could be wished that there were 
space to follow your further attack upon 
the unions of San Francisco, or to con- 
sider the economics by which you at- 
tempt to prove that “if everybody in 
the United States joined the labor union 
it would be necessary for the labor lead- 
ers to withdraw and organize a non- 
union movement, and then adopt force 
to drive their wages up, leaving the other 
wage to fall.” But let these speak for 
themselves to all persons of intelligence 
who read your pamphlet. Let my com- 
ment centre about this paragraph in 
your “sermon:” 

“For all thoughtful men it must be 
plain that the time has fully come when 
the press, the pulpit, the schoolhouse, 
the lecture platform, must unite to teach 
our people the two or three fundamental 
simplicities about the way to produce 
wealth.” 

This work has already been commenced, 
Dr. Hillis, and the manner of its 
commencement is not the least of the 
bitter grievances of labor. It is now 
known to all that the bulletins issued 
by the coal operators were written 
in Philadelphia by a hired press agent 
who “assumed no responsibility for the 
truth of his statements;” that the bul- 
letins were printed and addressed in 
Philadelphia and shipped to Denver for 
mailing; and that Welborn admitted he 
had not checked up the matter furnished 
the press agent. 


OU owe it to yourself and your high 

calling to protect the pulpit from sin- 
ister influences. From whom did you 
get the mass of untruths I have pointed 
out? What investigation of your own 
did you make? Were you ever in Col- 
orado, and if so, when? By whom is the 
anonymous pamphlet being printed and 
circulated? 

Will you answer these questions, and 
above all, will you deliver another ser- 
mon, correcting the injustice you have 
done to thousands whose chief fault lies 
in their belief that this is a land of equal- 
ity and opportunity, and will you, with 
your last penny, if necessary, give this 
new and better sermon the same circu- 
lation that has been accorded your 
tragic bundle of misstatement? 

GEORGE CREEL. 


CK. 
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Civilization in the Melting Pot 


A recent article in Harper’s WEEKLY, entitled “An Anarchist Church” 


By BOUCK WHITE 


occasioned wide comment. 


Bouck. White, the pastor of the “Church of the Social Revolution” was asked to give his own view 


ILL you stone me if I say that you 
of this present order have made 
a mess of it? Europe is a spec- 
tacle for men and angels. Ten million 
men, leaving productive pursuits, have 
donned the toggery and accoutrements 
of slaughter. If we of the Social Democ- 
racy had been in charge 
and had thus played the 
bungler, we would have 
heard from it. Voices 
would have lifted them- 
selves right clamorously, 
for a change in the 
world’s directorate. Take 
your own medicine then. 
You have been in charge 
of civilization and have 
conducted it into the mis- 
erablest muddle ever re- 
corded in the chronicles 
of disaster. Go through 
all the yesterdays of the 
race, than this present 
scene a_ sicker-looking 
thing has never been pre- 
sented to the glimpses of 
the moon. The wildest 
anarchic spirit could not 
have cursed a deadlier 
thing upon us. 

To many of you the 
war has come as a ghast- 
ly surprise. Just when 
things were on the mend 
and peace seemed to be 
taking on a formulated 
and firm configuration, 
the hell broke loose. You 
are inclined to lay it at 
the door of a certain war 
lord, whose overweening 
ambition unleashed the 
dogs. And in your flash- 
es of indignation you 
would like to salt his head 
in a barrel and ship it 
from nation to nation for 
men to spit upon. But 
softly now. The plague 
years that are upon us 
are your handiwork. 


must be referable to some 
wideflung cause. That 
cause is commercial competition. When 
business is war, war quickly gets to 
be a business. Captains of industry, 
clashing one against the other, ex- 
change their civilian suits for the 
regalia of murder; metamorphose in- 
to captains of artillery and _ battle- 
cruisers. Competitive trade blossoms 
into competitive armaments. And com- 
petitive armaments bring forth death. 
Commercial undercuttings are the hot 
seed, of which military throatcuttings are 
the perfected and the ripe-red flower. 
Which is not an imagery of the mind. 


The Drang-nach-Osten which through a 
score of years has convulsed the Balkan 
States, was Germany’s quest of markets 
in the teeming East. Count Von Bern- 
storff is explicit at this point: “Impartial 
students of Germany’s position will find 
themselves confronted by economic facts, 


“BOUCK 
WHITE 


Wide is the war now Bouck White’s idea of this picture is that “it illustrates the social com- rich 
mutilating Europe, and motion that is being caused once more by the proclamation of the Gos- ization, are turned upon 





pel of industrial democracy which was preached by Jesus.” 


which alone sufficiently explain why Ger- 
many has to turn its attention to the ex- 
pansion of its influence abroad.” Lust 
for markets is the true and infallible 
root of militarism. Not all the men in 
the world nor all the angels in heaven 
can prevent bloodshed, when once com- 
mercial rivalries have reached a certain 
point. Then get under your load of 
guilt. Between mammonism and militar- 
ism is a consanguinity, a family likeness. 
Yes, the two were twinned in the same 
womb. For in each of them, strife for 
material mastery is the horrid and un- 


civilizing principle; whereby the world 
is racked and ruined for the benefit of a 
few. To desire to be rich is to desire 
brute dominion over one’s fellows. It is 
the one crime in whose focus all other 
sins unite. Let greed continue as the 
organizing principle of the world’s work, 
war is no more to be pre- 
' vented than is an ava- 
, lanche, when the materials 
accumulate on a moun- 
tain’s edge. Under our 
present ordering, peace 
leagues are the dream- 
ings of well-intentioned 
idiots. 

Face the indictment, 
therefore. Dividend-ma- 
niacs are the causes of 
this bedlamism that has 
been let loose. Uphold- 
ers of the present order, 
you have connived in the 
voice of a cannon horridly 
roaring through the 
world and in the drip of 
blood. Your disorderly 
teachings have been the 
dragon’s seed, whose har- 
vest now is a forest of 
armed men rising up to 
destroy the earth with a 
great destruction. 

“But,” so you say, “we 
may be able to mitigate 
the hell. We will teach 
the horrors of militarism, 
and educate the people 
up to a level where war 
will be impossible.” Yes, 
that is the blarney where- 
with for a long time now 
you have blarneyed. And 
instead of war growing 
less, it has been growing 
more. Naught of dimin- 
uendo, but a crescendo 
rather of  frightfulness 
and destroying ardor. We 
now have scientific slaugh- 
ter, wherein the riches 
and the knowledge of a 
rich and knowing civil- 


her in self-extermination. 
Say not, the war is be- 
cause of God’s inattention to the world. 
It is your own doings. Capitalism is 
a troubled sea, whose waters cast up 
mire and dirt. Lust of wealth is a 
disrupter of the peace. But you 
have enhaloed and glorified that lust. 
You have erected statues to it. You 
have lauded it to be the exemplar of 
youth. And in liturgies you have con- 
secrated it with divine sanctions. Greed 
has become a swollen tumor. Each cupid- 
ity heightens the thirst, and is an inlet 
to more. Ever the dropsy swells into a 
bigger and uglier bloat. Therefore the 
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wolf steps more and more to the front 
in all of the children of earth. Men bite 
and devour each other. And war goes 
an ever wilder pace, with no stint or 
period to its duration. 

Something has got to be done. An- 
other war like the present one, would 
in all likelihood cast civilization into the 
oblivion of dead history. Yes, might 
even blast humankind from the face of 
the earth, so awful is becoming man’s 
power to destroy. America has no 
charter of exemption from the fever 
throes that are convulsing the rest of 
the world. The planet is becoming 
smaller and the powder magazine larger. 
In these high-powered times, let war take 
another leap forward such as the last 
three decades have witnessed, imagina- 
tion cannot paint too darkly the mad- 
blazing catastrophic event. In solemn 
earnest I tell you, civilization is hard up 
against the alternative, revolution or ex- 
tinction. 

Earth must about ship and steer an- 
other course. We must take a total adieu 
of capitalism, the unclean god of this 
world. In industrial democracy alone, 
stands humankind’s redemption. The 
working class must supplant the owning 
class in the world’s board of directors. 
Carl Marx and Jesus Christ were in the 
right: production must not be for profit 
but for human use. We of the Social 
Democracy are dreaming out a new 
order of things, wherein fellowship shall 
take the place of competition as the con- 
figurating principle of the world’s work. 
Man shall labor to produce. And they 
who, despite all warnings, labor to be 
rich, shall be accounted disrupters of 
the peace, enemies of humankind, to be 
visited with halters and whips and fag- 
gots and stinking dungeons. The lust to 
be rich is the foundation of wars and 
strifes, and of all our social diseases. 
Civilization must cleanse her bosom of 
the perilous stuff. We must vomit out 
of our souls all relish of mammon, and 
of war, mammon’s damned offspring. 

Let no one answer me that industrial 
democracy could only come by a change 
in human nature. Precisely in order-to 
change human nature, the Church of the 
Social Revolution has appeared. God 
and we are in collusion to gospelize the 
world’s work and make of laborers a hot- 
spirited folk, aspiring towards art in 
their day’s output. Our will is fixed to 
domesticate Deity with us here in the 
world, and so make earth into something 
other than the poor heap of dirt it now 
is. We have sworn an invincible ven- 
detta against the superstition that be- 
cause hog-heartedness has always been 
in man, therefore it always will be. You 
call us fanatics, in that we propose to 
evangelize the world’s industrialism, O 
ye of little faith. 

I recognize that a Revolution Church 
presents a target very tempting to the 
inkpot crowd. And they converge upon 
us their gibes and slings. But we recant 
no jot or syllable of our proclamation. 
It is a time for big issues. The most 
critical moment in the world’s history 
is upon us. That is the stark truth. And 
they who pooh-pooh us for saying it, 
betray the mentality of a fiddling Nero. 
In times like these, to pass one’s day in 
a twilight sleep, chirping merrily that 
all is well with the world, is a folly be- 
yond laughter. Events are transpiring 
to stun the stoutest mind. We are at 


. stand up when the cavalry ‘came! 


time’s meridian. Adequately to picture 
forth our day, all the heavens and hells 
of Dante would be requisite. Men of 
soberness are hollow-eyed with the 
thought of it; in them, a numbing pre- 
sentiment of crisis. More than map- 
changing is the present war. For good 
or for ill, it will alter the social geogra- 
phy. We of the Revolution Church, 
with courtliness to all and malice toward 
none, are speaking a word that is laid 
upon us to speak. In a day mentally 
stiffing and stagnant, we are an open 
door to new breezes whiffing in most 
freshly. As such, we deserve respectful 
attention from every well-wisher of his 
kind. 

Concretely, what is the program we 
propose? It is a union of the spiritual 
and labor forces in the community, unto 
a work of bloodless revolution..A church 
without social reconstruction in its pro- 
gram, is today a nerveless and namby- 
pamby thing, a will-o-the-wisp alluring 
the mind into boglands. Contrariwise, 
a social revolution unconnected with the 
sobering sweetening influences of religion, 
would go off into a snake-haired fury. 
To marry the masculine ruggedness of 
the one, and the feminine gentleness of 
the other, is an alliance that bodes good 
to both. 


ANY are perceiving that revolution 

is inevitable. If that revolution can 
come under churchly auspices, it is a 
relief to their minds, and lightens the 
nightmare that is sitting so heavily on 
their bosoms. With this ritual we open 
our church service: “To sing the folk 
upheaval and grow a socialism of the 
heart, we are assembled. Unto us has 
been entrusted the high glad gospel of 
democracy. Therefore with joy, with 
beauty, with strong devotion let all the 
doings of this hour proceed. That so 
the revolution may be wrought in sweet- 
ness and in majesty. Till the Lord-of- 
the-uprising-of-labor shall have been en- 
throned o’er all the earth, and the peo- 
ple be established.” 

People say to me: “Bouck White, why 
are you mixed up in the revolutionary 
mob, that menagerie of tongues and races 
and beliefs? You are a person of some 
cultivation; what place have you, down 
in that turbulent movement at the bot- 
tom of society?” My answer is, “If I 
have any education or talents, right 
down there in the tangle and the muck 
is where those gifts are most needed, and 
where I am able to invest my talents to 
a high rate of social interest.” Revolu- 
tions have gone wild in the past because 
the people of intelligence and talent went 
off into social climbing, and left the mul- 
titude to the leadership of the wild- 
headed sort. 

This union of the revolutionary and 
the spiritual forces in modern society 
cannot come too quickly. Each needs 
the other. The world war now in prog- 
ress has evinced the break-down both 
of irreligious socialism and of non-in- 
dustrial religion. The Social Democratic 
party in the German Reichstag was in 
larger part dominated by the anti-religi- 
ous principle; and what happened? 
Socialism of that kind was unable to 
The 
military terror subjugated them. They 
cut their principles to the measure of 
expediency. Instead of fighting the fight 
even through to martyrdom, they capitu- 


lated to the war spirit; were drummed 
to the trenches; and now socialists on 
both sides of the battle line are zealously 
seeking each other’s destruction. In like 
spirit, the Christianity of Europe has 
gone into collapse. Europe, a substan- 
tially Christian land, was thereby under- 
stood to be under the domination of the 
Prince of Peace; but they capitulated at 
the behest of Militarism. The trouble 
is found in the incompleteness of both 
of these idealistic forces. The socialists 
had: a material program but lacked 
spiritual power. The churches on the 
other hand had the spiritual power, but 
lacked the material program. Each was 
lopsided, and each therefore impotent. 
Never again will it be possible to preach 


a purely material socialism, with much 


power over thinking minds; likewise, 
never again will it be possible to persuade 
thinking people that Christianity in its 
present form has in it the potency of 
world-redemption. Only in a union of 
the two, stands a way out of our social 
unblessedness. 

I have spoken of the revolution thus 
far in its economic aspect as illustrated 
by the European War. But the revolu- 
tion in our day is something larger still. 
Nothing less than all the qualities that 
go to make up civilized life are today in 
a state of transition; not only the work- 
shop and counting room, but likewise the 
school, the art studios, the home, and 


even’ the heaven itself to which aspiring. 


souls look up. A political party is too 
shallow a medium to be the organ of a 
revolution as profound as the present 
one. Only a church, that is to say a 
society upon earth but with super-earth- 
ly empowerment, can be the organ of 
expression for social revolution. 

I have mentioned the name of God. 
Perhaps I should explain that by that 
term our church means not the Deity 
as conventionally understood. We ac- 
cept the positions of modern science as 
to the universe and the mechanical rule 
of nature. Our God is the God of 
Ritschlian theology, to be found not in 
the realm of physical nature but in the 
realm of the ethical, a Presence to be 
beheld with inward optics. He is the 
Power not ourselves that makes for 
freedom. It may bring added assurance 
to many, for them to know that this 
conception of God as the great Radical 
in human society rather than the great 
Conservative, is the God revealed by the 
Bible, as that book is now being rein- 
terpreted by modern critical scholar- 
ship. We behold in Jesus the working- 
man agitator of Galilee, whose life work 
was called forth by the economic up- 
heaval of his time and who was put to 
death for stirring up the people. The 
God he revealed is our God, namely the 
sworn Foe of stagnancy, Maker of folk 
upheavals. Thus in the realm of indus- 
try and art and ethics and religion, civ- 
ilization is in the melting pot. This 
present order draws near its end. We 
are approaching a great culmination. 
Such an era, while it is fraught with 
elements of terror, is in equal degree an 
unparalleled opportunity. Civilization 
in the melting pot means that human 
nature is in a fluid and plastic state. The 
Church of the Social Revolution is pre- 
paring a new mold into which to run the 
molten matezial, and thus recast man- 
kind into a diviner and nobler pat- 
tern. 
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EAR Mr. Ridder: (should one say 

Herr-Mr. Ridder) When you wrote 

My Country Right or Wrong today, 
You struck a patriotic note. 


But when you add: “Jf wrong to set 
Her right”—your reservation mental 
Sounds somewhat off the key—but let 
Us hope it is an “accidental.” 


Let’s hope you speak in the position 
(To drop the metaphor harmonic) 
Of Dame Columbia’s physician, 
Proposing to prescribe a Tonic. 


It needs no scientific treatise 
To sound Columbia’s complication; 
Her’s is a case of Hyphenitis 
From undigested immigration. 





Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


“MY COUNTRY, 
RIGHT OR WRONG” 


—Stephen Decatur. 


“If right, to be kept right ; 


If wrong, to be set right.” 


—Herman Ridder. 


A Hyphen is a thing that lurks 
Seemingly harmless—Lilliputian— 
Yet when inflamed it up and works 
The devil with the Constitution. 


A thing between a Herr and Mister, 
An alien microbe Germiform, 

A sort of socialogic sister 

To the appendix vermiform. 


Taken in time, with proper care 
It may be checked; but if unheeded 
You let it go too long—beware! 

An operation may be needed. 


So don your prettiest bedside manner, 
Prescribe a mixture right away 

Of equal parts “Star Spangled Banner,” 
“Dixie,” and “Hail Columbia.” 


And see to it, the mixture’s taken 


Both morning, afternoon and night; 


Then, doctor, if I’m not mistaken 


Your country soon will be “set right.” 
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The War and America 


V--The Dollar and the War 


OLD-BLOODED commercialism ac- 
tuated the men who control the 
governments of the nations now at 

war and is responsible for the slaughter 
of millions of innocent victims in Europe 
today. No one can honestly claim a 
single high motive to justify the murder- 
ous conflict now going on. 

Christianity has thus far failed to 


serve humanity in this 
great crisis. Mammon 
rules the earth. Today 


money dominates publicity 
and the political, financial, 
business, social and even 
religious activities every- 
where. Under the present 
system, advertisements are 
needed to profitably sup- 
port publications. Large 
sums of money are required 
to finance political parties. 
Financial undertakings re- 
quire ready cash. Business 
needs credit. Social prom- 
inence depends upon ex- 
travagant expenditures and 
religious undertakings are 
generally maintained on a 
basis of expense so great 
that large contributions 
from the rich have become 
necessary. Great armies 
and navies are maintained 
at public expense to hold in 
check other competitive 
nations and to conquer or 
dominate the smaller coun- 
tries, and this is always for 
the benefit of the ruling class. Is it a 
wonder, then, that organized wealth in 
the hands of a selfish minority, rules 
everything? 

Murder by wholesale is excused when 
called “warfare,” just as stealing by 
millions, in money or property, is ap- 
plauded when called “promotion.” The 
craven spirit of commercial greed is run- 
ning riot in the United States as it did 


By RUDOLPH SPRECKELS 


r 


in Europe. Human vultures gloat over 
their big profits gained in selling powdér 
and death-dealing implements to bel- 
ligerent countries. The needs of starving 
men, women and children are creating 
new millionaires. Making money out of 


the deplorable distress of humanity, ex- 
ploitation, trade expansion and financial 
advantage seems to appeal to a large 





Rudolph Spreckels 


part of the ruling class in this country 
as this nation’s opportunity in the pres- 
ent upheaval. 

Until we cease to permit the concen- 
tration of extreme wealth in the hands 
of the few, and thus diminish their power 
to force poverty and its attendant slav- 
ery upon the masses, there is no sense in 
talking trade expansion or increasing our 
national wealth. Practically all that 


Germany, England, Russia and France 
have gained, during years of trade ex- 
pansion through conquest and unnaturs} 
governmental stimulation of big business, 
has been lost in less than a year of 
war. Millions of lives have been sac- 
rificed on the altar of greed and the next 
generation will be kept poor and in want 
to meet the taxes put upon them by the 
acts of a selfish minority. 

If our government would 
but curb the selfish men 
and interests in this nation 
who, for a large profit, are 
selling munitions of war 
and food supplies to all the 
warring nations, the United 
States could best serve 
humanity and help shape 
the destiny of the world, 
bringing peace and honor 
with true and lasting pros- 
perity. It requires courage 
to enlist and fight against 
the false god MONEY, but 
unless its evil power be de- 
stroyed now, the day of 
retribution will soon come 
in this country as it has in 
Europe. Will the people of 
the United States benefit 
from the bitter experience 
of the slaves of the Old 
World and now destroy the 
evil influence of organized 
greed and corrupt politics, 
or will they plunge into the 
same hell-pit? 

The influence of the 
European war upon this country will be 
for good or evil according to the attitude 
of our people. If money lust dominates 
the people, evil will triumph in this coun- 
try as it has in the Old World, with de- 
struction and death to follow. If God 
rules here through the higher instincts of 
our people, then the spirit of true Chris- 
tianity will be preserved and the wor 
will still hold hope and happiness for all. 


David Starr Jordan 


Has contributed a powerful article to the series “The War and America.” 


His title is ABOVE ALL 


NATIONS IS HUMANITY. The views of the great educator and peace advocate will appear in next 
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week’s issue. 
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The Famous 


Wally Schang of the Athletics 


WO brothers appear destined to do 
most of the catching this year for 
Pennsylvania’s two big league rep- 

resentatives. Wally Schang will be Con- 
nie Mack’s one best bet behind the bat 
at Philadelphia, while Bob Schang ap- 
pears to have won that honor at Pitts- 
burg. It is seldom that brothers star 
at the same position. An accident pure 
and simple caused Wally Schang to be- 
come a catcher. Here is how it hap- 
pened. 

About five years ago Wally Schang 


was the shortstop on the Pullmans, a 
fast semi-professional team of Buffalo. 
He was a star at that position, His 
brother, now a member of the Pitts- 
burg club was the backstop of the team. 
A foul tip broke one of his brother’s 
fingers. The team was without an extra 
catcher. It seemed the Pullmans on this 
account, would likely be compelled to 
forfeit the game. Some one suggested 
that Wally take a chance at catching. 
After much persuasion, he finally son- 
sented. He never played another game 


Brothers, Schang 


By BILLY EVANS 


in the infield. The following season he 
was taken by Buffalo, and then secured 
by Connie Mack. 

Schang’s brother Bob, who was a 
catcher years before an accident made a 
receiver out of Wally, secured a minor 
league berth. He played with Erie for 
a couple of seasons, and then drifted 
out West, joining the forces of the 
Western League. During the past two 
seasons he has been a member of the 
St. Joseph club, doing most of the catch- 
ing. While not as good a hitter as his 
younger brother, who has done some 
very effective slugging for the Athletics. 
he is said to be a very fair hitter, and a 
finished receiver. He has made a good 
impression on Manager Clarke, and un- 
less he is playing away above form, he 
seems certain to prove a very valuable 
man to the Pirates, who just at the pres- 
ent time are in the market for good 
catchers. 


Balls and Strikes 


HE case of Jim Thorpe is different 
from that of most ball players. 
After two years’ trial with the 
. giants the Indian has gone back to the 


: f> minor leagues. He had improved vastly 


as a fielder, but weakness with the bat 
sent him back. Thorpe’s case is differ- 
ent for this reason: he never had the 
advantage that most of his contempo- 
raries have had, that is of baseball 
playing as a boy. Practically all of the 
professionals of today grew up with the 
game. Thorpe didn’t. He didn’t take it 
up until maturity. Considering that 
fact he has made rapid progress, and it 
is by no means out of the question that 
he may yet come to be a good batter 
and again a big leaguer. 


In the writer’s opinion the best cen- 
tre fielder in baseball next to Tris 
Speaker is Clyde Milan of the Washing- 
ton team. We asked Milan the other day 
what was the hardest kind of a ball to 
catch. He replied: “A line drive that 
comes straight at you. You can’t tell 
whether it’s going to sink or rise. If it 
sinks it means a dive and a shoe string 


| ee Tee Cee 


By W. B. HANNA 


and you have to make a running grab 
while going out and looking over your 
shoulder, you’ve got the toughest of all 
catches to make.” 


Three of the noblest figures baseball 
has known are Napoleon Lajoie, Cliris- 
topher Mathewson and Honus Wag- 
ner. Lajoie is not as speedy as he 
was fifteen years ago, nor as young; but 
if his eye is not as keen and his fielding 
not done with the same sure and easy 
grace nobody can detect it. Not even 
Evers takes the throw from the catcher 
and returns it to the plate to block a 
double steal better than Lajoie. For 
that matter, the Athletics, I believe, 
make that play better than any other 
team. Lajoie comes in half way between 
the box and second base for the throw, 
intercepts it if the man on third goes in, 
and if he doesn’t go in lets the ball go 
through to Barry at second. Collins and 
Barry used to play it that way, but not 
a bit better than Lajoie and Barry do 
it. 


Clark Griffith tells me that the best 
place hitter. in the came is Eddie 








Foster, his third baseman. “Can he 
really do that with any degree of relia- 
bility?” we asked Griffith. “He does it 
every day,” was the reply. Genuine 
place hitters are few and far between. 
We believe Griff when he says Foster 
really could do it. Another who could 
was Fred Tenney. 


Here is a peculiarity of the throwing 
of the two league outfielders, both 
members of the Giants. Players of the 
same team, who also are golfers and 
thoroughly conversant with the latter 
game, say that a ball thrown from the 
outfield by Jack Murray, than whom no- 
body has a more powerful or accurate 
throw, when it comes on the bound, takes 
a fast, sharp shoot off the ground and 
resembles nothing more than the run of 
a golf ball which has been hooked. In 
fact, they declare there is a hook on 
Murray’s throws. On the other hand, 
when Fred Snodgrass throws in the re- 
verse is the case. There is spring and 
life to the bound which Murray im- 
parts, Snodgrass’ throw causes a dead 


bound and is likened by the players to 
a aalf hall cliaad 
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A Talk With Henry Ford 


INCE the fifth day of January, nine- 

teen fourteen, political economists 

and hod-carriers, bankers and re- 
formers, manufacturers and admirers, so- 
cialists and hero-worshippers, statesmen 
and hoboes, journalists and janitors, have 
been trying to classify Henry Ford. It 
was on that day he astonished the in- 
dustrial world with the announcement 
of a profit-sharing pro- 
gram involving the dis- 
tribution of $10,000,000 
among his employees for 
the first year. As a mat- 
ter of record he dis- 
tributed all of that sum 
and increased his cash on 
hand from $13,000,000 at 
the end of 1913 to 
$27,000,000 at the end of 
1914, not to mention an- 
other little increase of 
more than a million dol- 
lars in municipal bonds. 
In the same time he in- 
creased his surplus from 
$28,000,000 to $48,000,000. 
Incidentally, in the opin- 
jon of many shrewd and 
perhaps cynical experts 
in publicity, he picked up 
as a result of his extraor- 
dinary experiment further 
millions in free advertis- 
ing throughout the civil- 
ized world. This fact, 
like the obvious increase 
in the efficiency of his 
employees, has not been 
overlooked by his critics. 
But inasmuch as we are 
not here primarily con- 
cerned with his critics, we 
may dismiss them with 
this practical and com- 
prehensive suggestion of 
his, offered to the writer 
by way of economic argument: 

“I would like to get all the college 
professors in the world, bar none, and 
put them out in that factory, and then 
see what they would do with it.” 

In any attempt to explain the partic- 
ular manifestation of human conscious- 
ness and energy known as Henry Ford 
we must take some account of the spirit 
of our times; and we must keep clearly 
in mind the self-confidence of high talent 
translated into extraordinary success. 
How far the spirit of our times wrought 
upon him in the evolution of his tre- 
mendous industrial experiment, and how 
far it was the expression of his own in- 
spirations, he himself will hardly under- 
take to say. But it was the spirit of our 
times that breathed into his soul the 
brotherhood of man, it was _ self-con- 
fidence born of high talent that sustained 
him through years of mechanical experi- 
mentation and struggle and endless labor 
and partial defeat. 

He seems to have been sure of his 
mechanical talent from the beginning. 
That part of his life he explains very 
simply and modestly: 

“Every man has some definite ability 
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By HARRY M. NIMMO 


for something. If he can only find out 
what it is before it is too late! I always 
liked machinery.” 

He liked machinery before he was 
seven years old. He was on the family 
farm then, a few miles from Detroit, the 
eldest of six children. His earliest rec- 
ollection is a visit to a bird’s nest with 
his father—something to be remembered 





“The manifestation of human energy known as Henry Ford” 


later in this story. His father, William 
Ford, was a native of Brandon, Ireland, 
though of English ancestry, and his 
mother, Mary Litegott, a native of 
Michigan. Neither of his parents be- 
longing to families in any way distin- 
guished for exceptional mechanical talent. 
But mechanics contained the one great 
interest for their eldest son. At twelve 
he had made a turbine engine; and he 
had improvised a little machine shop of 
his own and exploited many a mechan- 
ical fancy. He still preserves the first 
tool he ever made—a tiny screw-driver 
cut from one .of his mother’s knitting 
needles. At sixteen he became a machine 
apprentice in Detroit. For the next few 
years he found employment with manu- 
facturers of steam engines, and during 
the idle months of two winters he was 
experimenting again in his old shop on 
the farm. He worked with electrical 
appliances and he tried to construct a 
farm locomotive. 

Then Henry Ford’s father stepped in. 
He had no liking for his son’s penchant 
for mechanics and machinery. He was 
irritated to think his boy would fritter 
away his time on such things. He 








wanted Henry to be a farmer of sub- 
stance and position. So he presented 
Henry with eighty acres of land in an 
adjoining township and regained h's 
peace of mind when Henry accepted it. 

But the passion for machinery was not 
assuaged. Ford, Jr., spent most of his 
summer setting up and repairing farm 
engines, instead of working in the fields, 
and installed a saw mill 
which he operated in the 
winter. 

It was during this pe- 
riod that he married, and 
with. his own hands built 
a home for his bride with 
lumber from his own saw 
mill. He also, be it 
noted, at once moved his 
old machine shop from 
his father’s place to his 
new home, and spent his 
leisure hours trying to 
make a steam road car- 
riage. The thing would 
not work, and it was then 
that he banished forever 
his dream of adapting the 
steam engine to horse- 
drawn vehicles. 

Two years after his 
marriage he again aban- 
doned the farm to accept 
a position as night en- 
gineer with the Detroit 
Edison Illuminating Com- 
pany. He moved into the 
city with his wife and in- 
fant son, and worked 
twelve hours a day for 
$45 a month—a sum 
which his janitors now 
earn in nine days. But 
he did not altogether for- 
get the country. If he is 
a machinist. born he is 
also a born lover of 
nature; and the old Dearborn town- 
ship farm.is again his and some 3000 
acres besides. There he is building the 
home that is to shelter him in his old 
age. There he walks hatless through the 
open fields and woods, visiting with the 
men who make butter in his diary and 
watching the birds at play. 

The day that Henry Ford left the 
farm with his family he began his phe- 
nomenal march to success. It did not 
seem so to them. Seven years he must 
wait, Jacob-like, for his prize, but with- 
out the promise Jacob had that the 
prize would surely be his. Seven years 
of experimenting and constructing and 
rejecting and persisting were to come 
before he could actually drive the kind 
of self-propelling carriage he was dream- 
ing of—years in which he spent his days 
in earning his daily bread, and his nights 
in wrestling with a gas engine in his 
barn, sleeping when he had nothing else 
to do, But this time he made the thing 
go, and in 1893 he turned out a four- 
wheel affair that could work out 25 or 
30 miles an hour, barring numerous pos- 
sibilities for accidents. 

What a scene was enacted the hour 
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that struck his victory! For two whole 
days he had fought without ceasing for 
full possession of the secret that science 
and nature had combined to hide from 
him year after year. On the night of 
the second day it was almost his. In 
the little house in Bagley Avenue his 
wife sat waiting eagerly for the news. 
A dismal rain fell on the dark roofs as 
she watched the 
flicker of her 
husband’s _ light 
in the little 
workshop in the 
rear of the yard. 
At last he had 
won! At two 
oclock in the 
morning she went 
out to meet him, 
a shawl about 
her head, and 
saw him drive 
his first  self- 
prope'led car up 
and down the 
alley. It is still 
a matter of pride 
with him that he 
built everything 
that went into 
that gig; and it 
is now a matter 
of history that 
he perfected the 
gas engine for 
vehicles at a 
time when it 
was still limited 


to use in stationary appliances. © 


Having made the thing work he 
soon began to improve upon it, 
and in 1898 he left the Edison 
Company to organize the Detroit 
Automobile Company (later the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company), 
with $50,000 capital and $10,000 
paid in. He himse!f retained a. 
one-sixth interest and received a 
salary of $100 a month as engineer. 
In 1910 he left this company, 
chiefly for the reason that he 
wanted to manufacture a single 


large quantities, while his 
colleagues did not agree 
with him. Here we catch 
another glimpse of the de- 
termination that he mani- 
fested so often in his 
earlier career. We see it 
again in his successful 
fight against the claims of 
the owners of the Selden 
patents, which he carried 
up to the supreme court 
of the United States. We 
see it now in his confidence 
in his profit-sharing plan: 
“We will make it work 
out; there is no doubt 
about that.” 

After leaving the De- 
troit Automobile Com- 
pany, he bought an old 
machine shop, and went 
to wurs-On aiivther.aodel. 
In 1903 the Ford Motor 
Company came into ex- 
istence with $100,000 capital stock and 
$28,000 paid in. Mr. Ford retained 2514 
per cent of the stock, and received $2400 
a year as chief engineer, running three 
shifts every 24 hours instead of two. 


Ford’s old workshop, a brick barn. 


It is significant that in 1905 Mr. Ford 
secured control of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and has since inicreased his holdings 
to 581% per cent. It is significant be- 
cause it is another evidence of Mr. 
Ford's self-confidence. It should hardly 


require argument to prove that if Ford 
stock had exhibited any symptoms at 
that time of becoming highly profitable 





















The first Ford automobile, product of a lifelong interest in mechanics. 
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of “,eir present residence 


the owners would have been very slow 
to part with it.) The owners, in fact, 
were quite skeptical at.that time. Nor 
was Henry Ford himself at all convinced 
that he was on th@. threshold of a new 


Mr. and Mrs. Ford on the steps 


Eldorado. But he was determined to 
make the kind of automobile he wanted 
in the way he wanted it, and for the 
price he wanted. He was determined to 
do the thing he liked best without in- 
terference. 

“T couldn’t always do things the way 
I ought to have done them,” he says, 
referring to his experience as minority 
stockholder, 
“because every- 
body in the com- 
pany had to be 
satisfied. You 
know we once 
made a thousand 
six - cylinder 
cars.” And he 
smiled at the 
foolishness of it. 

Whereupon we 
meet up with 
another cardinal 
element in the 
Ford character 
and the Ford 
success. It is 
not usual to 
find inventive 
talent combined 
with sound and 
prudent business 
methods. But 
Henry Ford has 
the combination. 
“What's the use 
of making some- 
thing people 
don’t want?” he 
; asks. “The thing to do is to make 
_ something most everybody wants 
at a price most everybody can 
pay. I once thought I would like 
to make watches. You know I 
worked at the watch business for a 
while in my younger days. I have 
the tools yet; and I can put a 
4 watch together today just as well 
as anybody. I figured out that I 
might be able to make a watch 
that would keep good time, and 
™ sell for 30 cents; but I couldn't 
make more than five cents on each 
watch, and one man 
couldn’t make enough 
watches in one day to 
make it pay.” 

When he became rich, 
Henry Ford decided to 
share his wealth with his 
employees, because he 
likes his employees, be- 
cause he regards them as 
partners in the business, 
and because he believes it 
will be good for them. 
The dimensions of his 
program may blind us for 
the time to that fact; 
but to ascribe to him any 
other motive is to ex- 
hibit unbounded ignor- 
ance of the man. He has 
done this thing in the 
same spirit in which he 
later assumed the re- 
sponsibility of construct- 
ing and operating a gen- 
eral hospital in Detroit at 
an expense of $3,000,000 and upwards. 

“You have seen two fellows on a street 
corner,” he suggests by way of elucidat- 
ing his ideas of men and life. “Both of 
them are down and out; but one has 
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ten cents. With that he can buy a bun 
and a bed for himself. Or he can buy 
a bun for himcelf and a bun for his 
chum, and take chances on getting a bed. 
If he does that he is my kind of 
folks.” 

Reading has been a limited entertain- 
ment in the life of Henry Ford, and for 
obvious reasons. But he likes it, and he 
buys books when the spirit moves him. 
And what do you suppose was one of his 
favorites, later presented with his in- 
scription to his rector, Dean Marquis 
of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal ca- 
thedral of Detroit? Henry Drummond’s 
The Greatest Thing in the World. “Now 
abideth Faith, Hope, Love, these three; 
but the greatest of these is Love.” 

Goodwill, he says, is all there is in the 
world that is worth while. Therefore if 
you have goodwill for the men who have 
worked with you, you will share with 
them the returns of your combined labor. 
This is no new feature in the Ford philos- 
ophy of business; though the fact seems 
to have been overlooked. It has always 
been his policy to pay the best possible 
wages, and since 1906 he has distributed 
annual bonuses among his executive 
officers and workingmen ranging from 
$60,000 in that year to nearly $500,000 
in 1913. 

Mr. Ford is not much concerned about 
the effect of his present program on his 
competitors or on the industrial world 
in general. The fact is, that up to the 
time he made his announcement, he had 
given little or no thought to the broader 
economic aspects of his experiment. 
Even now he asks in a puzzled sort of 
way why there is so much talk about it. 
He was thinking mostly of his own em- 
ployees when he announced that pro- 
gram, and thinking very much in their 
terms, as this excerpt from a letter of one 
of his machinists to a Detroit paper 
plainly indicates: 

“The Ford workmen who benefit by 
this fair sporting division of winnings 
are not splitting any political economy 
hairs over the acceptance of whatever 
increase appears on the Ford pay 
checks.” Or in other words: “We will 
take the money and let you folks on 
the outside do the talking.” 

“Every manufacturer does not have 
to share profits that he hasn’t got in 
order to be good to his men,’ Mr. Ford 
argues. “Let him do the best he can 
for the men, and the men will be satis- 
fied.” 

“But it has happened,” I suggested, 
“that the men have not been satisfied 
under some profit-sharing schemes and 
have accused their employer of not mak- 
ing good.” 

“Then let the employer open the books 
to the men,” was Mr. Ford’s quick re- 
joinder. “The men will be content with 
whatever the business can pay them.” 

“But suppose the business is operated 
on a very narrow margin of profit, or 
with no profit at all?” 

“The man who can’t make a business 
profitable ought not to be in that busi- 
ness. If manufacturers would only try 
to find out the one thing they can make 
best and then make it, and stop meddling 


with half a dozen things at the same 
time, and often relying on watered stock 
for their operating funds, they would 
have a lot less trouble. And the men 
won’t demand any more than the em- 
ployer can pay them, when they know 
he is on the square.” 

“Do you find that to be your ex- 
perience with human nature?” 

“Absolutely. You can trust your em- 
ployees every time if you give them half 
a chance.” 

Faith in the everyday man, exalted 
faith, is an integral part of the Ford 
character. “I have been a workman my- 
self,” he says, “and I know.” He em- 
ploys men of more than fifty nationali- 
ties, and some who don’t know whether 
they have a nationality or not. He gives 
them free legal advice, teaches them to 
read and write in English, encourages 
them to be clean and thrifty, in fact in- 
sists on their being acceptable citizens. 
He delights in giving the man who has 
“done time’’ another chance, and at this 
writing had put approximately a hun- 
dred ex-convicts to work, convinced that 
a good job and humane treatment is 


‘the best cure for the average criminal. 


“You get the best results when your men 
feel good,” he says, “and the better they 
are fed and clothed and housed the bet- 
ter they feel.” He insists that if his em- 
ployees were left with the whole plant 
on their hands tomorrow, they would 
pick out the best man for leader and 
operate it much better than any out- 
siders could. 


HE DECIDED after much deliberation 
not to distribute his stock among the 
employees, because his experience has 
shown him that there must be a head 
to the organization. “Everybody is boss 
in this plant,” he says. “Everybody gets 
a hearing whenever he sees anything 
wrong; and we get all kinds of criticism 
from the boys; but there has got to be a 
judge if you are going to get things done. 
And that is my job. But he is con- 
vinced that in a pinch the boys could 
organize and pick their own “judge” and 
achieve a large degree of success. 

And finally, he reveals his utter dis- 
interest in great wealth, as well as his 
constitutional interest in the wage work- 
er, through this declaration: 

“I haven’t as much money as people 
seem to think I have; and will have 
less before I get through. But whatever 
T leave behind I would rather leave to 
those boys out in the factory who have 
helped me make it than hand it out to 
a lot of relatives who never helped to 
earn a dollar of it.” 

Money-making, as you see, is only 
incidental to Henry Ford's work. It is 
not an end in itself. His work is the 
expression of his mechanical talent in a 
way that will supply one of humanity’s 
needs. That work he follows with a 
passion approaching religious mysticism. 
Achievement is still his aim. He is plan- 
ning with the aid of Thomas A. Edison, 
whom he calls “the greatest man on 
earth,” to put on the market an electric 


automobile that will sell for less than - 


$700; and he hopes eventually to. turn 





the management of that branch of the 
business over to his only child, Edsel B. 
Ford, now twenty years of age. It is 
the hope of achievement that again lures 
him, as it has ever lured Edison himself. 
“Edison,” says Ford in unstinted ad- 
miration of his friend, “never tried to 
make very much money. He is always 
happy when he is doing something for 
somebody else.” 

I said that Mr. Ford’s earliest recol- 
lection of childhood was a visit with his 
father to a bird’s nest. It was the home 
of a song sparrow, a ground-bird some 
used to call it, because it nested on the 
ground. He has been the friend of the 
song sparrow ever since, and of all other 
birds, and of squirrels and of rabbits and 
of deer and all manner of wild life. On 
his Dearborn farm you will find here 
and there a large pan of open water in 
the dead of winter. An electric current 
runs from the power house to the bottom 
of the pan, so that the water never 
freezes, and the birds that flock about 
there can dip and drink as they will. 
You will find in one spot some standing 
corn, and if you know why it was not 
cut you will find your answer in the 
empty cobs that lie strewn about the 
nearby woods where many well-fed squir- 
rels play high jinks among the trees. 
Those rails thrown crosswise on the 
ground and covered with dead hay and 
grass are not an exposure of slovenly 
farming, but warrens where the rabbits 
may find a cozy winter home. The farm 
is Ford’s only toy. He has never smoked, 
is a total abstainer, travels mostly on 
business and little-for recreation, is no 
golfer, and finds small relaxation in the 
theatre, music and art. He has no de- 
sire to “round out his career” in political 
preferment, and quickly killed a move- 
ment to nominate him for governor of 
Michigan. But he loves nature. “Every- 
body loves nature,” he thinks. But at 
any rate “everybody ought to study 
nature.” 

Nothing more truly reflects the taste 
and character of the man than his com- 
panionship during a vacation, in Florida 
or elsewhere—the companionship of 
Thomas A. Edison, the inventor, and 
John Burroughs, the naturalist. 

At fifty-one—he was born July 30, 
1863—Henry Ford is physically a bundle 
of nerves in a lithe, slim body, swift in 
motion, with hair fast turning gray, and 
with eyes that sparkle defiance to the 
crow’s-feet creeping around them. The 
strain of past struggles and present bur- 
dens begins to tell upon him, but vitality 
and energy are still his. Those who knew 
him best before he had begun to win his 
battles find him today no less affable or 
kindly or accommodating. ‘He faces 
the world as one who has chosen be- 
tween God and Mammon; and is sure 
and happy in his choice. His mode of 
life and his method of business are not 
possible for everybody, but they bear 
incontrovertible testimony to the sin- 
cerity of his philanthrophy and.the glory 
of his self-reliance. “Cut your own 


- wood” reads the proverb that will adory 
“the firepli.> in his-new-Bearborn: ho2e, 


“and it will warm you twice.” 
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Candor 


Last week Friday we had the satis- 
faction of hearing the frogs for the first 
time. Though only the croakers (as the 
peepers don’t make themselves con- 
spicuous till a little later), the sound was 
soothing, all right. If it were not for 
the birds and frogs this would indeed be 
a barren place to live. 
—Wendel Cor. Turners Falls (Minn.) 

Reporter. 


Uncoupling Couples 


A couple of couples went for a ride 
in the country Sunday. When about 
five miles out they dis- 


skirts too short. The maidens got their 
spunk up and nipped off a few inches 
more, so. that their dresses hit them 
about the knees, just to “show the pro- 


fessor” a few. And the professor did 
nothing—all of which goes to show how 
much can be accomplished by exercising 
a little diplomacy. 

—Parsons (Kans.) Sun. 


Extra Careful Editor 


Our Nugget correspondent sent in an 
item this week telling of two young men 
of that vicinity, brothers, who were out 
riding with somebody somewhere about 
midnight Sunday. night, and in some 





agreed on some matter 
and a couple of young 


She’s Pulling Strong 


No Way to Treat a Lady 


On last Saturday eve Miss Ollie Farris 
came to the postoffice, and on her re- 
turn home she met Miss Ollie Curtis, and 
the report says that Ollie Curtis pulled 
Ollie Farris off of her mule and beat her 
up pretty bad. 

—Alco Cor. The Stone County (Ark.) 
Record. 


We're Tired of This 


Just because a boy lives in town, 
wears two kinds of socks, parts his hair 
in the middle, sucks at a cigarette, curls 
his hair on his mother’s curling tongs 


——_.-_—___— gid has a daddy with 


spondulix to burn that is 
no sign that he is going to 





ladies walked back to 
town. They report the 
roads in some places as- 
needing the attention of 
the road boss. ag 
—The Phillipsburg 
(Kans.) News. ' 


Wife and Other 








Furniture - 


Mr. Sears has taken his 
homestead only recently 
but has certainly made a 
great change in the place. 
He now has his wife and 
family with him and is 
going to Sheridan for the 
rest of his furniture soon. 

—Sheridan (Wyom.) 
Post. 





A Man of Mark 


Dan McKay, who is al- 
ways as busy as a bed- 
bug and just about the - 
same kind of an annoy- 
ance to the body politic, 
is plumb out of a job of 
county-whittling since the new law went 
into effect. But Dannie is not to be 
daunted or kept idle. He has now set 
about to make a new state from western 
North Dakota and eastern Montana, 
with Mondak or Zortman or some other 
promising town as the capital. 

We would willingly cast our vote for 
Dan for president of Mexico, khedive of 
Egypt or king of the Solomon Islands, if: 
we were sure it would permanently re- 
move him from Montana. This state 
would become perfectly safe and sane 
the moment he departed therefrom. 

—Cut-Bank (Mont.) Pioneer-Press. 











A Chance for Diplomacy 


Over at Holton the Principal of the 
high school started something when he 
told the girls they were wearing their 


run this country in the 
future. We'll put our 
money on the sound, sane 
and sensible boy from the 

forks of the creek. 
—Odessa (Mo.) 
Democrat. 


Y Business Booms 


Grandpa Davidson 
traded a mule for ten gal- 
lons of sorghum and got 
a pony to “boot.” He 
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St. Joseph 


‘manner they broke the tongue out of 
their hack and let their team get away 
from them and go home with the neck- 
yoke only, leaving the boys afoot, in the 
mud, three miles from home, but after 
carefully reading the item over we de- 
cided not to say anything about it. 
—Mpyrtle Creek (Ore.) Mail. 


Who Told the Reporter? 


The bride wore a beautiful combina- 
tion of white crepe de chine and Japa- 
nese embroidered chiffon. 

—The Titesville (Pa.) Herald. 


Innocent Man 


Mr. J. D. Bullard seems to have 
changed hitching posts Sunday after- 
noon. —Oconee (Ga.) Enterprise. 








also traded a pair of dogs 

for a buggy. 
—Van Buren (Ark.) 
Press-Argus. 











Obliging Fire- 
Fighters 


The alarm was turned 
in about 8:30 and the de- 
partment responded with 
the chemical, at first 
‘thinking it was only a 
smudge, but Chief Cox 
(Mo.) News-Press, Immediately ordered out 

the whole department and 
all the apparatus, but before the water 
could be turned on the building was 
doomed. The department worked hard 
and earnestly but of no avail. All they 
could do was to prolong the destruction 
to the entertainment of the thousands 
that flocked around to see the sight. 
—Deerwood (Minn.) 

Times. 


Tie-Up in News Supply 


Your cor. was on the sick list three 
days in the last week on account of sick- 
ness, and so wasn't able to get more than 
1 or a few news items, but is convalescing 
rapidly at this writing and expects to 
get Frank Pascoe to fry some fish for 
him most any time. 

—Muskegon (Mich.) 
Times. 
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Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 

OUR preliminary monologue on 
“Modern Charity,’ in Harprr’s 
WEEKLY of March 20th, was read 

by me with interest. In the beginning, 
every sentence graphically portrays pres- 
ent day conditions and as effectively 
sounds the key-note of organized charity. 
Since this latter day method of doing for 
the poor, unfortunate and afflicted has 
been the subject of adverse criticism 
from time to time, I was delighted to 
read that an intelligent thinker, like 
yourself, who had the gift of the pen at 
his command, was so strong an advocate 
of the newer ideals in charity propound- 
ed jointly by men of affairs and social 
experts. My delight, however, met a 
more than passing blow when I read the 
following portion of your article: 


Nevertheless, we all tend to defend our 
activities, the things we know, and to op- 
pose what supplants them. Therefore, 
organized charity leaders, in formidable 
numbers, fight the inevitable next step. 
They see that the individual effort had to 
admit the private organization. They do 
not see that the private organization must 
be supplemented by the whole commu- 
nity—by institutions of the city, state, na- 
tion, aimed to remove the evil at an 
earlier stage. They oppose minimum 
wage, widows’ compensation, municipal, 
state or federal industrial enterprises re- 
lated to unemployment, public insurance 
against old age, disease or lack of work. 
They cannot see the writing on the wall. 
They would have history stand still. 

While I am sure a citizen of your 
broad vision and experience would not 
make statements of this nature without 
information that seemed to warrant 
them, permit me to call your attention 
to the fact that, in Chicago, we have not 
been guilty of some of the conduct 
charged in your article to leaders of 
organized charity. I feel justified in thus 
writing to you because of my personal 
experience as President of the Associated 
Jewish Charities, Honorary President 
of the Federated Orthodox Jewish Char- 
ities and vice-president of the United 
Charities of Chicago. I now occupy 
these three positions. For many years 
I have served in the ranks. 

You write the organized charity lead- 
ers, in formidable numbers, oppose the 
minimum wage. 

The United Charities of Chicago has 
taken a stand unequivocally in favor of 
minimum wage legislation. 

You write that organized charity lead- 
ers oppose widows’ pensions. 

In Illinois the strongest advocates of 
this public function were the citizens and 
social experts directly connected with 
the United Charities, the Associated 
Charities and other friends of organized 
charity. The Associated Jewish Char- 
ities, five years before the “Funds to 
Parents Act” became a law in Illinois, 
created in the Jewish Home Finding So- 
ciety a specialized branch for compen- 
sating widows with dependent children, 
and caring for motherless children in 
high-class family homes. The Jewish 
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Charity 


By JULIUS ROSENWALD 


Home Finding Society has today on its 
list of complete care, 159 widows with 
496 children. It has been a rule of the 
organization mentioned to move these 
families to better quarters of the city, 
where the children have an opportunity 
to grow up under the proper environ- 
ment, and to make compensation to 
mothers sufficient to obviate all work 
for necessities. Not only are a fair 
rental in a good neighborhood, clothing 
and the necessities of life, provided, but 
the homes are neatly furnished, the sick 
are given extra nourishment and pro- 
vision is made for medical and dental 
treatment. The widows are not only 
kept at home, so that they can take care 
of their children properly, but it is the 
duty of the visitors to encourage recre- 
ation and rest, so that they may be in a 
position to give their children the best 
within them, the companionship which 
will help to keep them pure and strong. 

The Jewish Home Finding Society, 
supported by private charity, has co- 
operated to the fullest possible extent 
with the Funds of Parents Department, 
in the interest of those widows entitled 
to compensation, under our law. Pos- 
sibly 75 per cent of our widows do not 
come within the purview of the “Funds 
to Parents Act,” so to conserve the best 
interests of all deserving widows, pri- 
vate and public charities are working 
hand in hand, each appreciating the 
service and need of the other, that there 
may be no lapse in their combined help- 
fulness. 

The United Charities has acted with 
the Cook County Juvenile Court in 
working out the features of and in ad- 
ministering the “Funds to Parents” law. 
Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, Superintend- 
ent, at the time, of the United Charities, 
was head of the committee of citizens to 
aid the court in developing working 
methods for putting this statute in oper- 
ation. 


OU write that organized charity lead- 

ers oppose municipal, state or fed- 
eral industrial enterprises related to un- 
employment and public insurance against 
old age, disease and lack of work. 

We are in mourning for one of our 
most capable and self-sacrificing leaders 
of organized charity—Dr. Charles R. 
Henderson, President of the United 
Charities. He gave his life in an en- 
deavor, backed by many others, to re- 
lieve unemployment, 
agencies. An expert in social insurance, 
he drafted and caused to be introduced in 
the 49th Illinois General Assembly, 
bills calling for unemployment insur- 
ance based upon the successful’ ex- 
perience of continental and British in- 
stitutions and for so readjusting industry 
as to avoid seasonal unemployment. One 
of the last things Dr. Henderson did be- 
fore he went South to die was to urge 
the appointment of a State Commission 
to consider these subjects with a view 





through public . 


‘to stand still. 


to action by the legislature this spring. 
He even suggested that such Commis- 
sion should include, either as members, 
or paid advisors, experts in this field of 
social legislation and a qualified lawyer 
and an actuary. 


[NSTEAD of opposing efforts for social 
legislation our leaders of organized 
charity have urged upon public officials 
that they undertake service that obvious- 
ly they can better carry on than can pri- 
vate charities,'as, for instance, open air 
schools, care of dependent children, care 
of the tuberculous, infant welfare work, 
playground extension, ample provision 
to meet the problem of the homeless 
man and many other items. 
* The Associated Jewish Charities main- 
tains the Bureau of Personal Service, 
which is the connecting link in the mat- 
ter of service between our charities and 
the public bodies throughout the city, 
county and state. This department has 
direct connection with all the courts, 
especially the sociological branches, the 
police stations and all the public insti- 
tutions for the sick, disabled, dependent 
and delinquent. The Bureau never loses 
sight of the fact that while private char- 
ity has in the past been the leader, the 
teacher and the thinker, public charity 
is fast assuming the obligations and that 
all forces must work hand in hand to 
obtain results worth while. 

Leaders of organized charity in Illinois 
wrote into the State Charities Admin- 
istration law of 1909 a provision, under 
the powers and duties of the Board of 
Control for state institutions, created 
therein, that this board 


On complaint in writing of at least two 
reputable citizens, may visit and inspect 
any charitable society, institution or asso- 
ciation which appeals to the public for aid, 
or is supported by trust funds; and shall 
report to the governor upon its efficiency, 
economy and usefulness. 


Those leaders of organized charity 
thus took a definite step toward public 
inquiry into private charities. 

Your monologue is carefully worded, 
but I feel compelled to protest lest, by 
inference, the many who do not come 
within its sweeping inclusion of “organ- 
ized charity leaders, in formidable num- 
bers” may be put in a false light. I hold 
no brief for organized charity leaders, 
here or elsewhere, but my personal hope 
and belief is that more and more the 
greater governmental units, like the 
county, city, state and nation, will take 
over and operate tried and true social 
agencies for the betterment of mankind 
that have been originated, carried on 
and demonstrated by private initiative 
and funds. This is no new thing. It is 
only history repeating itself. We, in 
Chicago, know that history is not going 
In fact, our leaders in 
charity are trying aggressively to help 
make social history. 

Chicago, Tl. 
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Amateurs Who Can Act 


RICH man may buy his way into 

Chin-Chin or any Broadway theatre 

any night, but he who would see 
the Washington Square Players must lay 
his plans early. Wealth 
won’t help him for there 
are no speculators and all 
seats are $.50 when The 
Players are performing 
at the Bandbox theatre. 

When a certain group 
of persons, most of them 
in professions other than 
acting, announced that 
they would have a theatre 
‘near Washington Square 
for the presentation of 
plays of their own writ- 
ing to be acted and staged 
by them, there was much 
speculation and some 
scofing. Only Edward 
Goodman, the director, 
and one or two of the 
players had been heard 
of in the world of the 
theatre. 

Just before a start was 
made, it was found that 
the Bandbox theatre— 
formerly Adolph Phillips’ 


home of The Merry 
Widow and Alma Where 
Do You Live? in German 
—was available. 

The Players, though 
far afield from the sec- 
tion of the city that gives 
them their name have 
thrived. It has been nec- 
essary to give additional 
performances of all of 
their three bills, and it is 
the proud boast that 
since the curtain first 
went up one night in February, there 
has not been an unpaid for seat at any 
performance. 

It is true that the low price charged 
may have had much to do with this 
success for certainly in terms of money 
value there is no . 
theatre anywhere | 
where one gets so 
much for so little. | 


But there are 
more plausible ex- Ay, 
planations. The ; ~ 


Washington 
Square Players are 
eminently sincere. 
Persons who are 


or more 
nights a week and 
rehearse on count- 
less other days, all 
without pay, are 
apt to be sincere. 
Then too, there 
has been unusual 
intelligence in the 


Stage Drift 
By KARL SCHMIDT 


direction of the theatre. Mistakes, of 
course, have been made. Some of the 
plays have not been up to the theatre’s 
average and there has often been crude 
acting. In these respects The Players 


are following the commercial theatre. 





Maeterlinck’s play 


The one-act play has had a difficult 
time gaining a hold in this country. The 
Princess Theatre in a history of two or 
three seasons gave a great many one- 
act plays without ever equaling the en- 
couraging success that attended the first 








An ironic moment in “The Miracle of Saint Antheny”’ Miss Hortensta has been 
resurrected and the heirs who have already ceunted upon having her money are 
vociferous in their protestations of delight 


bill. Now The Princess is the home of 
a musical comedy in which Lawrence 
Grosmith is keeping up the traditions of 
this clever English stage family. The 
difference between the one-act plays at 
the Princess-and at the Bandbox is that 
there is a certain con- 
tinuity of appeal in the 
bills of the latter. Plays 
came from here, there,and 
everywhere, at the Prin- 
cess. Every play at the 
Bandbox fits nicely into 
the scheme of the thea- 
tre. 

Of the three bills given 
so far, the current one is 
in many ways the best. 
First there is a direct lit- 
tle play Jn April by Rose 
Pastor Stokes. Then there 
is Forbidden Fruit by 
George Jay Smith from 
the French of Octave 
Fueillet. Edward Good- 
man whose clever play En 
Deshabille was _ given 
last year at the Princess 
is the author of Saviors, 
a dialogue between moth- 
er and son. It is a play 
of one line and that the 
last one. As an example 
of writing up to one line 
it is an interesting experi- 
ment. Just as in the first 
bill, it is Maeterlinck 
who provides the distine- 
tion and affords the best 
opportunity for acting. 
A Miracle of Saint An- 
thony is gracefully trans- 
lated by Ralph Roeder. 

As a whole the acting 
has been commendable, 


Ralph Roeder as Saint Anthony and Josephine A. Meyer as Virginia in ut a few performers have 


stood out from the rest. 
There is Ralph Roeder, 
too young to have authority, but never- 
theless possessing distinction. His work 
as the stranger in Maeterlinck’s play Jn- 
terior, as one of the blind beggars in 
Two Blind Beggars and One Less Blind 
and as the Chevalier in Forbidden Fruit 
has all had merit: 
* He reads well. 
_ Walter H. Frankl 
made a decidedly 
favorable impres- 
sion as the old 
man in Maeter- 
linck’s Interior. 
He, too, reads 
well. Of the wo- 
men Josephine A. 
Meyer is by all 
means the most 
capable. As Vir- 
ginia, the servant, 
in The Miracle of 
Saint Anthony 
her work has a 
simple directness 
that is most ap- 
pealing. 
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A PACIFIC COAST POLO TRIUMPH 





One of the pretty plays in the game between Midwick of Pasadena and Cooperstown of New York. Carleton Burke 
has fed the ball up, and J. Watson Webb (at the right) 1s in full cry after it. C.C. Rumsey and T. LeBoutillier of the 
beaten Eastern team, are coming up fast, spreading into the wide formation both teams affected from time to time. 


Speed _ Pluck on the Coast 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
OR hectic finishes and upsets in 
form commend me to the track and 
field athletes of the two great 
Pacific Coast rivals, Stanford and Cali- 
fornia. When a track meet is won by 
two points only and the losers start to 
celebrate a victory that is snatched 
away by the 
voice of the an- 
nouncer at the 
very last there 
is surely proof 
of an all-round 
sort of an after- 
noon afield. The 
two big Coast 
universities cele- 
brate in whole- 
hearted fashion, 
just as they, run 
and jump and 
run relays. The 
college athletic 
year is over, as I 
write, but the 
memory of the 
big meet will be 
kept very much 
alive out here. 


T IS best, per- 


haps, to begin The boyish Open Champion of the United States, who won the Open title at the Pan- 
with a tall, slen- ama-Pacific Exposition, by as perfect play as the history of the game affords. He was 
der young man caught by the camera on his homeward journey, with Bob Simpson, a California “pro.” 


named Paul Wil- 

son, better known perhaps as “Skin” 
Wilson, a mile runner of quality who 
will be heard from from time to time if 
he gets into races that will compel him 
to extend himself to the limits of his 
brains and his legs. In the course of the 
dual meet he ran a mile on a track not 
yet “ripe” in 4 minutes 30 3-5 seconds, 
and finished actually jogging and looking 
around for a team mate whom he had 
coached all the way and was able to 
bring into second place. How. much 
Erroll Campbell’s coaching has to do 
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By HERBERT REED 


with Wilson’s running is difficult to tell, 
but good as Campbell is—and he is one 
of the few graduate track coaches who 
seems to be eminently successful—I am 
inclined to the belief that the lanky 
Stanford man is just one of those born 
runners who simply cannot help run- 
ning with judgment of pace. Certainly 





WALTER’ HAGEN, GOLF OLYMPIAN 


his stride is a gift rather than an ac- 
complishment. He can take one step to 
most other men’s two, ‘which is some- 
thing of a handicap for his most danger- 
ous opponent right at the start. Wilson 
has a record of 4 minutes 20 1-5 seconds 
and I think he has better than that in 
his system. Whether he will run for the 
Olympic Club in the A. A. U. champion- 
ships is a matter that may not be set- 
tled until-the eve of the meet, but if he 
does run I thir’ the Eastern milers will 


find that it will ta: + better than his own. 


record to beat him. Also it: will take 
better headwork than apparently was 
in evidence at Stockholm, because Wil- 
son knows pace and knows himself. 


Doubling Up for Victory 


Perhaps one of the most interesting 
features of Pa- 
cific Coast track 
work is the ap- 
parent natural 
ability of the 
men to get from 
one event into 
another with 
hardly a “breath- 
i er.” It was this 
same ability on 
the part of 
“Rick” Temple- 
ton, of Stanford 
that won the 
meet for that in- 
stitution. It was 
not the total 
scoring power of 
this young man 
that counted so 
much as his abil- 
ity to get the 
points in a pinch. 
Pluck, it seems, 
has no_ partic- 
ular geographical 
abode. Temple- 
ton won the high jump from a field 
that was figured to keep him from even 
qualifying, and between high jumps he 
sauntered over to the broad jump take- 
off and with one leap won the meet. 
Such a man is a credit to the game 
East or West, North or South. 

Let me add, for full measure that the 
Stanfordite picked up another valuable 
point in the hurdles earlier in the after- 
noon. 

So much for track and field in the 
Stanford-California meet. 
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Books 


Bealby, by H. G. Wells. The.Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. $1.35. 

The reader is sure to put this book 
aside feeling grateful that Mr. Wells 
gave up affairs of the universe long 
enough to write the story of the boy 
who didn’t want to be a servant. Bealby 
was the gardener’s son and he was sent 
up to the “great house’’ to be trained by 
Mergleson, the butler. Bealby bolts out 
into the world. First he found happiness 
with some would-be gypsies travelling in 
a caravan. Then he fell in love. The 
rest of his flight was much less happy, 
and he came back a wiser and more sub- 
dued Bealby with patience for Mergle- 
son, the butler. 


The Theatre of Today, by Hiram Kelly 
Moderwell. John Lane & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 

The new movement in the theatre that 
has been going on for some years abroad, 
especially in Russia and in Germany has 
awakened much interest in this country. 
Mr. Moderwell’s book comes at a for- 
tunate time, and is sure to be of value to 
all those who follow the theatre seriously. 
This value would have been even greater 
if the publishers had provided a com- 
plete index. The author like other cham- 
pions of the new is not always fair to 
the old but even if he is not armed to 
the teeth with controverting facts he is 
at least unafraid when he approaches 
traditions. His discussions of foreign 
productions and plays are numerous and 
representative. As to their importance 
and literary value he is often wrong. 
Then, too, he has fallen into the error 
of taking too seriously Granville Bar- 
ker’s statement that “a play is anything 
that can be made effective upon the 
stage of the theatre by human agency.” 


The New Movement in the Theatre, by 
Sheldon Cheney. Mitchel Kennerley, 
New York. $2.00. 

Another account of the new forces at 
work in the theatre. It is more valuable 
as a record than as an interpretation of 
what is happening in the theatre. The 
writer of the new order of things in the 
theatre must look out for the press agent 
and the egoist just as much as the old 
chronicler of the stage. Mr. Cheney 
makes the mistake too commonly made 
in believing that ‘Shaw is not a play- 
wright in the theatrical sense. It is Shaw’s 
knowledge of technique that keeps him 
on the stage. The mechanics may often 
be hidden under a deluge of arguments 
and words, but they are there just the 
same. Mr. Cheney’s book is very well 
prepared and contains many interesting 
and valuable photographs. Also a good 
index. 


A Belgian Christmas Eve, by Alfred 
Noyes. Frederick A. Stokes, 
New York. $1.00. 

This is the play Rada rewritten and 
enlarged as an episode of the present 
What was a Balkan village now 
becomes a Belgian village. The names 
of characters have changed, but they are 


much the same—bitterer now, of course. | 


The poetical dedication, prelude. and 
epilogue are new, and they are quite 
good verse. Mr. Noyes is perhaps 
privileged to do as he pleases with what 
he has already written, but an inflated 
Rada scarcely seems worth while. 


The Theatre of Ideas, by Henry Arthur 
Jones. George H. Doran Co., 
New York. $1.00. 





Mr. Jones burlesques the freaks and | 


are of the opinion that he might have 
given more point to his work had he 
put it in dialogue instead of narrative. 


Though there is no gainsaying that Mr. | 


Jones has sufficient ground work and 
truth for his arguments—necessary even 
in burlesque—the reader turns content- 
edly to the last half of the book in which 
are printed three one-act plays: The 
Goal, Her Tongue, and Grace Mary. The 
first of these was performed last autumn 
at the Princess theatre in New York. 


South of Panama, by Edward Alsworth 
Ross. The Century Co. New 
York. $2.40. 

The author has wisely steered his 
course between the personal travel book 
and the book of statistics and economics. 
No other single book that we know of 
gives such an excellent and thorough 
understanding of education, religion, 
politics, government, labor, and social 
life on the west coast of South America. 
Mr. Ross writes well. He had interest- 
ing experiences and observed many un- 
usual things, but he does not attempt 
to interpret Peru or Chili in the light of 
some trivial thing that happened to him. 


Russia and the World, by Stephen 
Graham. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $2.00. 

When war was declared Stephen 
Graham was in a Cossack station near 
the Atlai Mountains. In the remote 
village none knew who the enemy was. 
It was just war, and the Cossacks got 
ready. for departure. The author made 
his. way back to the railroad, and before 
returning to England, had a chance to 
observe the effect of the war upon the 
cities of Russia. The book is made up 
of newspaper articles and like all works 
of the sort gives a somewhat scattered 
impression, but there are many interest- 
ing side-lights upon the Russian nation 
and people. Also the reader is told how 
to pronounce Przemysl. 


The Competitive Nephew, by Montague 
Glass, Doubleday Page & Co., 
New York. $1.20. 

Taken as .a whole this collection of 
stories in Mr. Glass’ customary“anner 
has greater variety than most vohimes 
of short stories, including some of the 
author’s earlier ones. Henry D. Feld- 
man, a lawyer, and some of Mr. Glass’ 
other reliables appear here. The best 
of the stories are Making over Milton, 
or The Regeneration of a Lowlife, The 
Sorrows of Seiden, and Opportunity. 


- fads of the contemporary theatre. We | 
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The White Alley, by Caroline Wells. J. 

B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $1.25. 

If Fleming Stone hadn’t appeared in 
some five or six other stories by the same 
author and if he weren’t such a great 
detective, and if he hadn't been moved 
to take up this case by the heroine’s 
earnestness in wanting her lover cleared, 
we should say that his solving of the 
great White Birches mystery was fortu- 
itous rather than straight detection. Miss 
Wells has created a mystery that is baf- 
fling—it is almost too much so, for the 
inexplicableness of the crime makes the 
solution seem trifling. The near feudal 
castle with its elaborate burglar alarms 
and the unusually oppressive smart talk 
are a strain upon this directly told de- 
tective story. 


Four Weeks in the Trenches, by Fritz 
Kreisler. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston. $1.00. 

Though not a writer by training, Mr. 
Kreisler has made a vivid little book out 
of his experiences in the trenches. When 


the war began he was a lieutenant in the . 


Austrian army that was hurled against 








Two Plays by Eleanor Gates 


author of ‘‘The Poor Little Rich Girl.’’ ‘‘Swat 
the Fly!’’ one-act fantasy, 25 cents, mailed, 29 
cents. ‘‘We are Seven,’”’ three-act whimsical farce, 
75 cents, mailed, 82 cents. Both cloth bound; 
three-color jackets by Everett Shinn. The Arrow 
Publishing Co., 116 West 59th St., New York City. 


FAVORITE MOTOR WAYS 


of New England. Charming, practical, informing 
Guide to best routes, hotels, scenery, landmarks. 
Leather $2.00 prepaid. Sample pages and copy of 
The Scenic Motorway a tour de luxe of New Eng- 
land and the Adrondacks free on request. 


H. MacNAIR, Publisher 
334 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















OU can pull up your 
trousers without fear 


that you’ll expose wrinkled, 
slouchy-looking socks if you 
wear PARIS GARTERS. These 
garters will always keep 
your hose neat and snug. 
They give surprisingly long 
and satisfactory wearing 
service. 


Be sure and look for the name 
on the inside of the shield when 
you buy, when you find it 
you know what you're buying.’ 


A. Stein & Co. 


Makers Children’s HICKORY Garters 
Chicago 
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the Russian hordes. He was wounded, 
and after a time allowed to return to his 
concert work. Under fire he found that 
his training as a musician enabled him 
to tell just when a shell from the enemy’s 
guns reached its acme. 


The Yellowstone National Park, by 

Hiram Martin Chittenden. Stewart 

& Kidd Co. $1.75. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a 
work published first in 1895. The 
author, who was formerly in charge of 
road building in the Park, has gathered 
together in the 350 pages of his book 
an exhaustive historical and descriptive 
mass of material which bears the stamp 
of authenticity. There is a map and a 
number of very excellent illustrations. 


Blue Blood and Red, by Geoffrey Cor- 

son. Henry Holt & Co., $1.35. 

This is the emotional history of a 
man and two women, one of whom 
wealthy, beautiful, selfish, wins him 
first. The other, Patricia McCoy, 
daughter of a tug-boat captain, wins him 
in the end. To those readers who do not 
undervalue the appeal of the romantic 
novel in a familiar setting with the in- 
evitable happy ending, this book may be 
recommended. The story would have 
been stronger if the author had refrained 
from continually elucidating the acts and 
words of his characters—most of them 
are quite obvious. 


The Sword of Youth, by James Lane 
Allen. The Century Co., New 
York. $1.25. 

This slight story of the closing days of 
the Civil War has a very familiar ring. 
The seventeen-year-old boy who answers 
the call of the South in spite of the op- 
position of his mother, who has already 
given a husband and three sons to the 
Confederacy, is a fiction figure that we 
have met before. It is all well written. 
The scene of angered farewell between 
mother and son is dramatic and deftly 
told. 


The Hand of Peril, by Arthur Stringer. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.35. 
This time he is called Kestner, and he 

is a secret-service man for the United 

States government. In Paris he starts 

upon the trail of some extremely clever 

counterfeiters. He follows them to Pal- 
ermo, and then to New York. It all 
ends in Rome. Ultimately Kestner is tri- 
umphant both in love and with his case. 

In the meantime he plans better than he 

executes, and is trapped often by the 

crooks. He is the gentlemanly sort of 
detective for he looks out the cab win- 
dow when the girl accomplice tells him 
that the eight steel plates from which 
the counterfeit bills are printed are con- 
cealed in her stocking. She uses the sec- 
ond thus gained to cover him with her 
revolver. 

Decidedly this is a book to read at a 
single sitting. 


The Rim of the Desert, by Ada Woodruff 
Anderson. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $1.35 net. 

A love story set in the Northwest with 
a good out-of-doors flavor. Hollis Tis- 
dale, a United States mineral expert and 
what is sometimes spoken of as a “real 
man,” is the hero. David Wetherbee, 
his best friend, dies on the Alaska trail 





and Tisdale blames Mrs. Wetherbee for 
the failure of her husband’s life. He 
meets the widow without knowing her 
identity. How the two work out this 
situation is the plot. - 


Possession and Other One-Act Plays, by 
George Middleton. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. $1.35. 

There is so little chance for the one- 
act play in this country. The Princess 
theatre failed to find a following either 
with plays of thrills, or with comedies 
and trifles. In the vaudeville theatres 
there is scarcely time for a one-act play 
that isn’t brief and replete with tense 
action. Mr. Middleton has done much 
for the published play in this country. 
He has kept at it as Henry Arthur 
Jones has. There will always be a cer- 
tain amount of difficulty in estimating 


the acting value of a play in the read- 


ing—our commercial managers prove this 
to our sorrow and their loss countless 
times a season. And so with Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s plays. They are well written, 
and though the author writes for pub- 
lication, he doesn’t disregard the con- 
ditions and limitations of the theatre 
as so many persons do who sit them- 
selves down to write a play. In addition 
to the title play which deals with the 
conflict between two divorced parents 
for the possession of their little girl the 
book contains A Good Woman, The 
Black Tie, Circles, The Unborn and The 
Groove. 


Children of Earth, by Alice Brown. The 

Macmillan Co., New York. $1.25. 

It is fortunate that this play which 
won the ten thousand dollar prize, given 
by Winthrop Ames, should appear in 
print. It was not on the stage long 
enough to attract the people to whom it 
would have appealed. As a play it had 
structural defects—not serious enough 
to account for its failure. In the reading, 
these defects do’ not stand out. There 
is good character work and some excel- 
lent writing. Neither on the stage nor 
in the reading is it the great and long 
awaited American drama, but it has 
ideas. 


The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, 
by Anatole France. Translated by 
Curtis Hidden Page. John 
Lane Co., New York. $.75. 

In the Granville Barker repertoire 
perhaps no production was more gen- 
erally admired than the little comedy of 
the judge who had speech given to his 
dumb wife. Mr. Jones’ splendid setting 
and the excellent acting and stage man- 
agement helped greatly, but the play is 
good reading. In the original there was 
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more wit than in Mr. Curtis. Hidden 


Whitney back into the story. Many of 


hero lives. In his youth the harbor 

















' Page’s translation. At times the desire the characters have appeared in other seems only ugly to him. Then when he 
> for g . y ugly 
He to be too literal hampers the translator. books by the same author. We feel al- has returned from college and two years 
her The: Garden of Pecodise, by Edward most an intruder for there are some in Paris, he again sees the harbor—this 
this Sheldon. The Macmillan Co things about Miranda’s early life that time through the eyes of the girl and her 
Ne York. $1.25 ” are not clear to us, and yet it is taken father, an engineer. From them he gets 
a Ushan’s a ia stings eis for granted that the reader knows. The the Wall street and big business point of 
: : : ; hilosophy seems to be that one is bound view. The writing that he does from this 
, by this play when it was given in New P pay vall : -« 7 
t York last fall. Great ‘ id h to turn out well if he is unpromising angle makes him famous and success- 
hp -” seed 7 i a7 Sere ners enough in the beginning. Allan Whitney ful. He falls in once more with Joe 
one- been required to hg celles Ba psn was at once believed guilty of a crime Kramer, a classmate at college, who has 
ncess — wn aoe Prue ‘ " most that he did not commit and bolted from become a labor leader. During the dock 
ith eautiful scenery ever designed—cer- his native village in New York state for strike the hero takes the side of the 
— tainly the most beautiful sea-scenes Sage . Age . 
edies . , i. th : liti * Oregon sometime in the eighteen thirties. strikers, and becomes well-known but 
atres strangely hap the cel es Iles When he came back he was as handsome _ unsuccessful in his writing. The novel 
] that were so greatly missed in the theatre nq noble as St. Elmo. has excellent observation and study. of 
tied are the chief appeal of the book. Mr . 
venee * Sh 1don’s additions to Anderson’s The emai. ns me = or es ag 
nuch _ le M ‘d f i The Harbor, by Ernest Poole. The Mac- hensive and searching investigation of 
ntry. sg : naire : nat not i ~ varus. millan Co., New York. $1.40. certain sides of the industrial world. Per- 
‘hur The fairy tale is, if anything, the more Occasionally a book is brought out haps there is just a little bit too much 
cer- dramatic. that gives us great hope for the future of this for the reader’s interest begins to 
ating A Russian Comedy of Errors, by Of the American novel. The Harbor is flag at the end of the book. Doubtless 
read- George Kennan. The Century one of these. Mr. Poole’s writing has due to the fact that J. K. does not always 
» this Co., New York. $1.25. size and imagination. In a house in seem real. Mr. Poole writes best when 
1tless A collection of stories and sketches by Brooklyn overlooking the East river the he writes least like H. G. Wells. 
Mid- one who knows Rus- 
itten, sian political exiles 
pub- and Siberia intimate- 
con- ly. The sketches are 
eatre really genre studies. 
hem- The book is very 
lition pleasant reading and 
1 the a relief for unlike 
rents most. of the books 
1 the about Russia today, it 
The does not bear directly 
| The upon the war. 
Stultitia. Anonymous. 
The Frederick A. Stokes, 
5. New York, $1.00. 
vhich On the title page 
given this is called a night- 
ar in mare and an awaken- | 
long ing. The four discus- | 
om it sions are made up of | 
t had scenes and dialogues | 
ough aimed to show our un- 
ding, preparedness and lack 
rhere of national defense. Th N : I t ti l E ] di 
xcel- The book is said to be e€ Cw n erna 10na ncyc opae la 
e nor the work of a famous 
| eal a SECOND EDITION 
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tion in Washington Seceud Mies TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D., L. H. D., Litt. D. 
A } * Director, School of Journalism, Columbia University 
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is interesting though lain and concise in statements; 
rtoire not always especially air in treatment of disputed topics; 
gen- wall ele international in handling national and international affairs; 
. ; in short, an encyclopaedia which will quickly and accuratel 
dv of yer ay y 
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10 his M iranda, by Grace L. Such a Work Is The Second Edition of the New International A Special Library Edition is printed on regular book wey 
etting H Lutz J B Lip- Encyclopedia. It is made in America, but responds to and bound in library buckram as specified by the 
she zs tt Phil * 1 demands made upon it in all parts of the world. American Library Association. a 
5 aceon t, Phitadel- The Second Edition is absolutely NEW---printed A Free Research Bureau is at the service of Al 
ay is phia. $1.25. from new type, with new eubjers, enlarged and subscribers fo the Second Baition, Tt may ve 
improved. ere will be 24 volumes instead of 21 ’ on, for deta = 
e was When the author i aka Get calitlon: information on all encyclopedic subjects. S 
_—_—____ wishes to characterize Thus it becomes an encyclopedia giving valuable informa- A SPECI Sf x 
. tion on all subjects for all classes of people, at all times and a oe ee 5 ew 
a letter written by her in all places—equally valuable to the boy or girl in school, Sementione._ meets Re offered a Rr, - 
—— heroine she says that it the student in college, the workman in his shop, the profes- =e iano hoe uctory | price & 
of our . sional man in his technical duties, and the business man in est for which this edition Os 
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ame ; . first edition. special price, pay- oy 
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Air Guns 


By WIGHTMAN D. RoBErTS 


ELL Herman Ridder and _ those 
“Fatherland” chaps, for me, that they 
ought to be ashamed of living in a 
country so utterly Pro-ally as this. Let 
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them bundle up their twenty million 
“hyphens” and go on back home to fight 
for their country. That’s the way to 
show their superiority to the English, 
not staying here firing off air guns. And, 
besides, this would give them an op- 
portunity of wiping out memories of the 
“Eleventh” at Chancellorsville. 

It begins to look as if the pernicious 
activities of the Germans among us may 
result in war between this country and 
theirs, even before the ending of the 
present one. Their insults to our govern- 
ment are beginning to inflame the peo- 
ple, especially in the Southern States. 
Ridder’s daily utterances are closely ap- 
proaching treason. Only a horror of see- 
ing all lands engaged in war is refraining 
an outbreak at this time. Unless these 
enemies of our country temper their 
words more than they have been doing, 
this horror is going to give place to hate 
against them. 

Houghton, W. Va. 


The Hague Convention 
By Ivan SUBIENKOFF 


you quote in your issue of 24th April 

the following words of Theodore 
Roosevelt: “we have failed to do our 
duty, which we were pledged to per- 
form,” and you ask him to refer you to 
the pledge that bound the United States 
to “go to war for Belgium.” When did 
Colonel Roosevelt ever assert that such 
a pledge existed? Please indicate the 
precise passage? 

The clauses in the Hague agreements 
which you quote state that the United 
States are not required to “intrude up- 
on, interfere with or entangle itself in 
the political question of policy or inter- 
nal administration of any foreign state,” 
and that the provisions of the Convention 
apply only to contracting Powers and 
then only if all belligerents are a party 
to the Convention. This being the case 
what was the United States doing at the 
Convention, and why did it sign any- 
thing, and what is the value of its signa- 
ture? By signing it must have agreed 
to something, even if only a policy or a 
point of view. Can you tell me what 
that policy or viewpoint was, and in 
what respect it was binding on the: sig- 
natory. And if it was not binding, can 
you tell me what was the value of the 
signature? 

I have read America and the World 
War and in that book Colonel Roosevelt 
says the United States should have pro- 
tested against the violation of Belgium. 
He also says it should have been ready 
to fight if necessary, but the Colonel 
knows his country is not ready to fight 
and so do you. I go further: I think 
it should have protested even if it had 
never been near a Hague Convention, 
merely to establish its position as a civ- 


ilized nation. But you will not under- 
stand that. 
. You admit that signing the Conven- 
tion increases the moral obligation not 
to outrage neutrality, but did not bind 
your country to fight. Who said it did? 
What we want to know is what did it 
bind your country to? Apparently noth- 
ing. 

Havana, Cuba. 


Keep Cool 


By L. P. CHAMBERLAYNE 
HARPER'S WEEKLY is doing a val- 
uable work in popularizing free and 
new ideas, in attacking flagrant abuses 
like the patent-medicine curse, and in 
giving voice to sympathy with the labor- 
ing class. It has shown its courage by 
doing without the mass of advertis- 
ments which are such a heavy hostage 
most papers give to conservativism in 
every form. It certainly has a perfect 
right to side with the Allies in the 
European War, and I for one am usually 
in agreement with its sentiments, or 

rather my English heredity is. - 

But wouldn’t Harper's WEEKLY, good 

as-it is, be better if it tried harder to see 
the German side of the war? I don’t 
say adopt the German side, but try to 
see it at least. For this war certainly 
has two sides like every other. Only the 
extremely simple or the extremely angry 
suppose all the reason and all the merit 
lies on one side of any war, not to men- 
tion one marked by a complexity of 
causes as noticeable as the ferocity with 
which it is fought. Because the Father- 
land raves in print why should Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY rave in pictures? There 
is a great difference between just criti- 
cism and hot abuse, and in pictures which 
picture the German Emperor as a‘raven- 
ing boar there is more to rouse hate than 
in a score of far more useful and more 
sensible condemnations of the conquest 
of Belgium. 
- Don’t think I advocate feeble indif- 
ference about the war. I read all I can 
find about it, and find the cold state- 
ment of facts quite sufficient to excite me 
without abuse or wanton insult of either 
side. I am a firm believer that war can 
be reduced to controllable dimensions in 
the future, and because I do believe so, 
I think such forward looking organs as 
Harper’s WEEKLY should try to inform 
the public, not encourage the vulgar 
love of epithet-bandying. 

Again, I am not a German-American, 
or a pro-German, or a high-brow,- but 
simply an American who happen to have 
read the thousand cries of wild hate that 
were uttered on both sides in our Civil 
War, and which now seem so impossible 
to people who have forgotten that our 
country was once in the same madness 
of murder, arson and slander which is 
now raging in Europe. I have seen 
caricatures of Lincoln in war _ time 
Southern papers which represented him 
as a naked African, and cartoons by 
Nast in Harper’s WEEKLY of the same 
period picturing Jefferson Davis as a 
hyena despoiling the graves of his dead 
enemies. How did that sort of thing 
tend to spread just ideas of the difficult 
causes and cure our national malady? 

Keep cool, and keep on saying what 
you think, but not all you feel, for your 
feelings may change a dozen times before 
the war is over. Columbia, 8. C. 
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